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SPRING COMING. 





The days grow longer, 
The sun grows stronger, 
The plants in the windows, 
grow! 
‘They seem to listen,— 
Their bright eyes glisten ; 
And what they’re hearing I think I know,— 
The spring that’s coming, 
The brown bees’ humming, 
The sweet warm winds of an April day. 
While snows are drifting, 
The scene is shifting; 
The grim old Winter's not long to stay. 
—Scattered Seeds. 


how they 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Mrs. Dewey is the most widely abused 
woman in the United States to-day, be- 
cause she is credited with having used her 
“indirect influence’’ to induce the Admiral 
to stand for the presidency. The friends 
of Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan alike are 
disconcerted by the appearance of so for- 
midable a competitor, who may throw out 
all their calculations—for even if Admiral 
Dewey failed to get the nomination of 
either Republicans or Democrats, and ran 
as an independent candidate, he would 
receive a large persona) vote, and there is 
no predicting from which party he would 
draw away the larger number of voters. 
As the Admiral is still too popular to be 
severely attacked personally, both sides 
unite in laying the blame on the woman, 
and the party organs are ringing all 
manner of changes upon her ‘political 
ambition.” 
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Some of these papers have for years 
been opposing equal suffrage with the 
argument that so long as women are not 
allowed to vote, they are ‘‘shielded from 
the temptations of political ambition”; 
that if they are disfranchised, they must 
necessarily be ‘‘disinterested’’; and that 
they possess vastly more influence because 
they can neither have, nor be suspected of 
having, any selfish personal ends to serve. 
We have pointed out, over and over again, 
that a person who is disfranchised is not 
therefore necessarily disinterested; that 
instead of being placed on a pedestal above 
even the suspicion of wanting something, 
she may actually want almost anything, 
from a pension or a post-office for herself 
to the presidency of the United States for 
her husband. Not being able to look into 
Mrs, Dewey’s heart, we do not know 
whether she has been actuated by ambi- 
tion in this matter. Almost every man 
would like to be president if he could; 
and almost every woman would like to see 
her husband president, if she admires 
him. But the deluge of denunciation 
poured out upon Mrs. Dewey by the party 
organs on both sides is enough to disprove 
the threadbare argument that the lack of 
a vote is a shield against the suspicion of 
interested motives and political ambition. 





to the petitioners for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment enfranchising 
women, Messrs. Fall, Haskell, and Hay- 
wood dissenting and favoring the amend- 
ment, 





ee 





Special attention is called to the report 
of the Work Conference on Organization, 
iu another column, It is particularly im- 
portant in view of the pending effort to 
double our membership. 
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Three Armenian men want places—a 
god cook, and two men for general house- 
w ork. An Armenian girl, who did laundry 
work two years for the American school 
in Constantinople, and irons beautifully, 
wants to do light housework in or near 
Boston. 

»_>oa— 

The New York Senate has again de- 
feated the bill to let tax-paying women 
vote on questions of municipal taxation, 
which has twice passed the popular branch 
of the Legislature by large and increasing 
majorities, 

- 

In Beattie, Kan., the politicians of all 
the three political parties had to unite 
their forces in order to defeat the city 
government of women which has given 
Beattie so good aterm of municipal gov- 
ernment. According to the despatches, 
the churches and Sunday schools sup- 
ported the women for reélection, but the 
elements that wished to have the gam- 
bling huuses and other illicit resorts run 
‘wide open’ were determined to get rid 
of them. They put up against the women 
a fusion ticket made up of Republicans, 
Democrats, and Populists; and even then 
they were only partially successful, the 
women electing the marshal, city clerk, 
and one councilwoman 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





If the plan of Mrs. Caroline K. Sher- 
man, chairman of the High School Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Education, 
is passed upon favorably at the next 
meeting, the high school girl who can 
make her own dresses or cook success- 
fully, or the high-school boy who can make 
a table or mount a collection of biological 
specimens, will receive as much credit for 
the work as the student who is proficient 
in Latin, Greek, or trigonometry. The 
idea is to give credit counting toward 
securing a graduation diploma to such 
pupils as after their second year do out- 
side work which is of benefit to them. By 
this Mrs. Sherman hopes to make the high 
school more practical. 

Mrs. Walter Robberson, of Springfield, 
Mo., was invited to represent the educa- 
tional work of the W. C. T. U. at the 
recent meeting of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association, at Memphis, Tenn. 
An hour was allowed for her paper and 
the discusion. 

The new and hopeful thing about the 
negro problem in the South, says the 
Boston Transcript, is that the white 
women are taking hold of the schooling 
and moral training of the colored children, 
Georgia led the way in this last winter, 
and Alabama is now following. Every 
effort to advance the civilization of the 
whole community can be brought to 
nought by a neglected class in its midst. 
The warmest interest is felt at the North 
in what is being done in Alabama for its 
schools and travelling libraries and for the 
industrial training, which are sure to bring 
a better era to the whole State. There is 
published at Montgomery, Ala., a periodi- 
cal called Woman’s Work, the official 
organ of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, that is devoted to the educational 
interests of the State. A few readings of 
this magazine will show better than any 
other way the work that has been done 
there and that is to be done. 
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“A SILVER VASE.” 


The following is the substance of a 
theme handed in the other day by a 
Harvard student in English: 


A believer in God was accosted one day 
by an unbeliever. 

‘“How,’’ said the latter, ‘‘can you pre- 
tend to have a just and honest God when 
that same God went to Adam while he 
lay sleeping and took from him one of his 
ribs?”’ 

And the believer in God answered by 
asking another question: “If a man 
should take an earthen jar from you in 





the night, and in the morning you should 
find a beautiful silver vase in its place, 
would you call the man who made the 
change a thief?” 

The professor read this theme to his 
class, and criticised it adversely only be 
cause the language, an imitation of the 
Biblical style, seemed to burlesque the 
poetic thought, and the “‘charming com- 
pliment paid to women.” The last re- 
mark was applauded by the class, and 
there was probably not one student there 
at the time who did not feel that the 
“silver vase’’ was a charming compliment. 

Yet the whole story of woman's present 
position, of being looked upon as a thing 
of convenience, as a gift to man and one 
of his personal possessions, lies in this 
cumpliment of the silver vase, How many 
generations will it be before men of Bar- 
rett Wendell’s type see that such a ‘‘com- 
pliment” is not a compliment, but a slur, 
a taunt, an ironical reminder of servitude? 

A HARVARD STUDENT. 


-=-—- —— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


“SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN.” 

BY MRS, CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 

We have not yet fully recognized the 
social value of the unattached women of 
our century. 

The presence of a large body of single 
women in acommunity is an essentially 
modern condition. Earlier races easily 
absorbed all their women, adding them to 
the possessions of some men; as One may 
read in the Hebrew Scriptures how widows 
were to be promptly remarried by their 
brothers in-law. No detached women 
were wanted. When living involved fight- 
ing, every household must have a male 
head, and a headless household naturally 
fell to some stronger one. 

Under a polygamous and patriarchal 
régime there were no superfluous women; 
and back of that period they were such 
valuable property, through being the 
working members of society, that one 
might as well speak of superfluous sheep, 
or cows, or slaves, as of superfluous 
women in those days. 

Modern society, with its monogamic 
basis and general industrial development, 
on the one hand, forbids the absorption of 
extra women by plural marriage, and, on 
the other, makes possible their economic 
existence by individual industry. Thus 
we see that although the balance of the 
sexes is far more equal than in the days 
when great numbers of males were con. 
tinually destroyed through warfare and 
other risks, yet we have to day a larger 
class of isolated women than ever before. 

This social phenomenon is of immense 
importance, 

It has been measured so far mainly as 
an evil; the evil to the woman berself in 
losing her sbare in the great processes of 
reproduction, with all the care and happi- 
ness involved; the evil to society in the 
multiplication of opportunity for illicit 
union in varied forms; and the economic 
evil to men in having either to “‘support”’ 
or to “compete with” these single women. 

The various observers and commen- 
tators, each impressed strongly with a 
giveu point of view, have failed to recon- 
cile the contradictions involved in these 
last two charges, and failed also to see 
the immense benefit of this large and 
unique class to society. 

The economic contradiction is easily 
disposed of, its error lying in our common 
assumption that ‘“pay’’ is the object of 
working. We think only of the ‘‘pay’’ 
the man gets, and that, if the woman, too, 
gets some of the pay, she robs him, Look 
instead at the plain fact that work is done 
to make something, or to carry it about. 
Production or distribution—these are the 
two great divisions of human labor. Now 
consider a farmer raising corn, and hav- 
ing six daughters, four sisters, and three 
maiden aunts depending on bim for sup- 
port. If he alone has to raise corn, they 
will all be hungry. If these amiable 
ladies all put a hand to the plow anda 
shoulder to the wheel, the corn supply is 
multiplied by thirteen—a visible increase 
of wealth, whether they eat or sell. A 
woman consumes goods to a large extent, 
and, unless she produces tiem, she isa 
burden on society somewhere. If, how- 
ever, our farmer complains that there 
isn’t enough land for them all to work on, 
and if they work he loses his job—then 
the economic point to quarrel with is the 
peculiar shrinkage in the face of the earth 
—not a surplus of productive labor. 

The other two objections to a surplus 
of unmarried women are both largely just. 





It is a pity that any buman creature 
should miss that large field of human 
usefulness and joy, marriage and the rais- 
ing of children. But for a thousand 
reasons some of us must; and the loss 
must simply be faced and borne like any 
other deprivation, and, like others, it has 
its compensations. 

The effect on prostitution and kindred 
evils is a serious one, but largely eco- 
nomic in its nature. The single women 
most open to this sort of temptation are 
those unable satisfactorily to support 
themselves, Given good economic con- 
ditions, and the average woman does not 
succumb to that form of temptation. 
But when economic advantage is all that 
way, when the world is added to the flesh 
and the devil, it is true that a large sur- 
plusage of women means an increase in 
prostitution. 

But now let us look upon the bright 
side of the picture, upon the immense 
social advantages accruing through this 
class. For the first time in history, we 
see women acting freely and as indi- 
viduals upon the society of their times. 
Instead of being absorbed, contented, 
wholly occupied and limited by their own 
families, we have now the heart and 
mind and ever serviceable hand of woman 
turned loose to serve the world in general. 
The power of love, undrained by its 
natural recipients, is treed for wider use; 
the capacity for absolute devotion and 
unfailing service to one person, is now 
applicable to a sccial need; and we have 
about us in visible record the effect of all 
this potential motherhood upon society. 
The educational, religious, charitable, 
philanthropic, reformatory, and generally 
humanitarian work of this age, is largely 
done by single women. 

Men, working for themselves, and usual- 
ly for a cormorant crowd of dependents, 
cannot in honor “give their services’ to 
these more general needs; but women, 
long accustomed to give their services, 
can and do, Thus the superfluous 
women who are not using all their time 
and strength in self-support, form the 
main social force in conscious improve- 
ment. 

The women who are self supporting are 
women even more useful to society at 
large. Much as we need the woman in 
times of suffering and disease, personally 
and socially, we need her more in steady 
every day contact. Neither sex does its 
best alone; each needs the influence of the 
other. To have all the main industries 
of the world in male hands alone, and 
women growing more and more content 
to ‘be supported,’’ was a vast social evil. 
The married woman, if her man was poor, 
was too smotheringly engrossed in her 
range of industries to see the way out; 
and the married woman, if her man was 
rich, was usually too sodden in content- 
ment, or too selfish in her discontent to 
be any more useful. It remained for the 
single woman, reluctant, afraid, utterly 
unconscious of her noble mission, to 
creep slowly into the ranks of honorable 
social service, 

Through her presence in common in- 
dustry, through the visible and growing 
proof of her ability, comes the slow but 
steady change in the position of women. 
The industries change and become more 
human in their conditions, and the women 
change and become more human too, They 
have suffered—much—this vanguard who 
“were swept away, and their bodies did 
not even serve to build the bridge,”’ but 
“they made a path to the water’s edge,” 
and over it shall pass “the whule Luman 
race,”’ 


=<. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., to be held at3 Park Street, 
Tuesday, April 10, at 3 P. M., will be an 
occasion of rare and unusual interest. 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Fannie T. Hazen, 
president of the Army Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, and most of the old army nurses 
now surviving, will give their personal 
reminiscences of hospital work during the 
Civil War. The wife of Professor Hen- 
derson, of the Idaho State University, will 
answer questions in regard to equal suf- 
frage in Idaho. Professor Henderson has 
been spending the winter in Cambridge, 
doing research work in botany. It is 
likely that he, too, will be present, in 
which case he will no doubt be willing to 
answer questions also. A social hour and 
light refreshments will follow. Those 
who want to be sure of seats should come 
early. 

Members admitted free; others on pay- 
ment of 15 cents. 





CONCERNING 


Mrs. FLORENCE M, 
the associate editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, accompanied by ber daughter, 
started last Monday for Indiana, to spend 
some weeks at her father’s homein Milan. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY and Mrs. 
CARRIE CuAPMAN Catt will both speak 
at the annual Festival of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, to be held 
in Boston the last of May. The occasion 
bids fair to be even more brilliant than 
usual, 


Miss McCaut, a volunteer nurse in 
Svuth Africa, gave up a large private hos- 
pital in England to work gratuitously for 
the sick and wounded soldiers. She is 
the only purely civilian nurse at the 
front, and was the first woman to enter 
Ladysmith after the siege. 


WOMEN, 


ADKINSON, one of 


Mrs. MAy Wricut SEWALL has edited 
and now publishes the report of the third 
triennial meeting of the National Council 
of Women, held last year in Washington, 
D.C. It is a volume of more than 300 
pages, containing stenographic reports of 
all the meetings and full reports of the 
national organizations, local councils, and 
standing committees. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT gave a 
‘‘house-warming’’ last Saturday to the 
friends of suffrage, in the new and greatly 
improved headquarters to which the 
National American W. 8S. A. has just re- 
moved, at 2008 American Tract Society 
Building, New York City. A neat book- 
let, containing cogent arguments for equal 
rights, was distributed as a souvenir. 


Miss INA Ligur TAYLOR, secretary of 
the lowa E, 8. A., calls attention to the 
fact that Corydon, Wayne Co., Ia., will 
have a system of electric lights, largely 
due to the way the women turned out to 
vote on that question at the recent elec- 
tion. It is often said that if women had 
the ballot they would not use it; but in 
Corydon a!most balf the votes were cast 
by women, and this without any canvass 
being made to urge them to vote. The 
report says: ‘‘The ladies were treated 
with the utmost respect at the polls, and 
were usually accompanied by husbands, 
fathers, or sons,”’ 


Miss ELEANOR ORMEROD has been for 
many years the greatest authority in 
Great Britain on insect life, and has given 
special attention to parasites mischievous 
to vegetables and fruit. She is the regu- 
larly appointed Consulting Entomologist 
to the Royal Agricultural Society. When 
a farmer or fruit-grower finds on his 
crops apy creepy-crawleys or any little 
sticky eggs that he does not recognize, he 
forwards them through the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society to Miss Ormerod, who 
will infallibly inform him by return mail 
if the thing is harmless or not, and in the 
latter case what to do to save the crops. 
The University of Edinburgh will confer 
an honorary degree on Miss Ormerod at 
the coming commencement. Mrs. Shute, 
as secretary of the Colorado State Board 
of Horticulture, has made herself a simi- 
lar authority among the farmers, and has 
won widespread gratitude aud respect. 


Miss KATHERINE REED, daughter of 
ex-Speaker Reed, was among the 48 
young women who took their degrees in 
the Women’s Law Class of New York 
University last week. Mrs. John P. 
Munn, president of the Woman’s Legal 
Education Society, presided, and an- 
nounced that the $25,000 needed to en- 
dow the chair of the lecturer to the 
Women’s Law Class had been raised in 
full. Miss Isabella Mary Pettus, of the 
New York bar, president of the Alumna 
Association, reported that the alumna 
had raised $500 to endow a free scholar- 
ship. The prize of $50, for the best essay 
on “The Constitutional Power of the 
United States to Acquire and Govern 
Foreign Territory,” was awarded to Mrs, 
Frank Northrop, the University prize 
scholarship to Miss Anna Louise Brewer, 
and honorable mention to Mrs, Alicia 
Lindsay Laird, Miss Marian Ethel Barron, 
Miss Adelma Helene Burd, Miss Mary 
Ellen O'Connell and Miss Kathlyne K. 
Vielé. Miss Vielé read an essay on ‘‘The 
Rights of Unmarried Women,”’ and Miss 
Josephine McMahon spoke on “The Spirit 
of Compromise.” Among those on the 
platform were Miss Helen Gould and 
Mrs. Esther Herrman, Music was fur- 
nished by the University Glee Club, and 
the address to the graduating class was 
delivered by Professor William Draper 
Lewis, dean uf the faculty of law of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


A graduate number of the Wellesley 
Magazine has just been issued, rich in 
contributions from well-known Wellesley 
alumnz. On the first page is a poem, 
“The Tree of Song,”’ by Professor Katha- 
rine Lee Bates, and next comes a short 
story, “The Tragedy of a Little Shop,” by 
Miss Florence Converse of '93. Miss 
Abbie Carter Goodloe, '89, contributes a 
story, Miss Estelle M. Hurll, '82, an inter- 
esting description of “Some of Raphael's 
Madonnas,” and Mrs, Marion Pelton 
Guild, ’89, a poem, “On the Veranda.’’ 


At the last meeting of the Corporation 
of Brown University, Providence, R. I., a 
woman dean was appointed for Pembroke 
Hall, “the time having come when the con- 
stant presence of some woman is needed 
at the Women’s College to guide and 
counsel students.”” Miss Annie Crosby 
Emery, who was appointed, is regarded as 
one of the most brilliant of Bryn Mawr 
graduates, and one of the most successful 
educators in the country. She was born 
at Ellsworth, Me. She graduated at Bryn 
Mawr College in 1892, taking the Euro- 
pean Fellowship, the highest honor a 
Bryn Mawr student can win, In 1892-93 
she was a graduate student at Bryn Mawr. 
In 1893-94 she studied at Leipzig. From 
1894 to 1896 she was secretary to the 
President and graduate student in Greek 
and Latin at Bryn Mawr College. In 1896 
she became dean of women and assistant 
professor of classical philology at the 
University of Wisconsin. She holds the 
position of dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to-day. Her brother, 
Prof. Emery, of Bowdoin College, has 
just been called to Yale to take the chair 
formerly occupied by President Hadley. 
Since in the growth of the Women’s Col- 
lege the time has finally come when it 
seems expedient to separate the financial 
administration from the collegiate and 
social leadership, Mr. Louis F. Snow, who 
has been the dean for a number of years, 
was appointed bursar of the Women’s 
College for 1900-1901. Miss Emery will 
assume her responsible position at the 
beginning of the next college year, and 
will have the immediate charge of the 
college in respect to registration, teach- 
ing, government, and discipline, subject to 
the direction of the President. Both Miss 
Emery and Mr. Snow will be elected to 
their positions annually, 


Beloit College began five years ago 
to admit women, and coéducation has 
steadily grown in favor there. Beloit bas 
always held a peculiar position among 
Western colleges by reason of its Chris 
tian principles and its high standard of 
requirements, a combination which was 
believed to be found in no institution of 
its size that admitted only men. Found- 
ed on Eastern principles—in fact, pat- 
terned exactly in many instances after 
Yale—Beloit was the last college of its 
size and importance North and West of 
Chicago to adopt coéducation. 


Of those in attendance when the admis- 
sion of women was announced, ninety per 
cent. were opposed to the change. Of 
the alumni, a majority were actively 
against the plan, and many were so bit- 
terly opposed that they became actually 
estranged from their college associations. 
The president and a number of the faculty 
were in favor of admitting women, and 
the majority were willing that it should 
be tried. The change was made because 
there was a demand from all the neighbor- 
ing country that parents should be given 
a chance to educate their daughters, 
rather than because any one thought that 
the college itself would be benefited. To 
an alumnus, returning to Beloit, the 
change in attitude is noticeable. If a vote 
were taken among the present students, it 
is believed that the majority would be 
strongly in favor of coéducation. No 
complaints are heard from the alumni. 
Those who were estranged in the first ex- 
citement of the change are gradually com- 
ing back and casting in their loyalty once 
more amid the old associations. The 
members of the faculty who were origi- 
nally opposed have either died, left col- 
lege, or become acquiescent, and the gift 
of Dr. D. K. Pearson, of Chicago, whereby 
an exceptionally handsome and comfort- 
able dormitory was built for the young 
women on a quadrangle of their own, has 
settled the question finally. 

As regards the actual visible results of 
the plan, President Eaton says: 

We have no reason to believe that co- 
education has not been of positive benefit 
in every way. Some of us yet wince at 
the word “coéducation’—and it was a 
desire to avoid the mistakes frequently 
made under that name which led us to 
move with conservatism at first; but those 
who are conversant with the life of the 
college must feel that it has been broad 
ened in every way, while the same old 
spirit of accomplishment has been re- 
tained. The much-feared lowering of 
standard in studies has not come to pass, 
and the average of scholarship has, if any- 
thing, improved. The tone of the social 
life has been manifestly strengthened. No 
restriction has been put upon the women 





except that they should live together in 
the dormitory provided for their use; and 
this rule is rather a mercenary than a 
commandatory one. The conduct of 
classes and the general behavior of college 
gatherings have never been better, while 
student organizations and fraternities are 
on their best footing with the faculty and 
trustees. Religiously, the entrance of 
women into the college has done nothing 
to disturb the conditions hitherto existing, 
and physically, the best proof of con- 
tinued prosperity is the undiminished suc- 
cess of the athletic teams. 

The bequest of about $2,000,000 by the 
Russian merchant, Mr. Astrachow, for the 
establishment of a university for women 
at Moscow, has been accepted by the gov- 
ernment. It is proposed first to establish 
faculties of medicine and of science. 

At the urgent request of the trustees of 
Mt. Holyoke College, Mrs. E. Storrs Mead 
will continue to discharge the duties of 
the presidency till the end of the present 
year. This is done to meet the wish of 
Miss Wooley, the president-eleét, for a 
visit to Europe and a study of other col- 
leges for girls before entering on her 
duties at Mt. Holyoke, Jan. 1, 1901. 

At Syracuse, (N. Y.) University there 
has just been an unsuccessful effort on 
the part of some male students so to ar- 
range the oratorical contests that the 
women may strive with one another, but 
be excluded from competition with the 
men, the plea being that the two sexes 
cannot be judged on the same basis. 

The male students at Wesleyan urge 
the establishment of a separate system of 
prizes for the young men and young 
women. The N. Y. Evening Post says: 

The desire of young men to avoid too 
cluse comparison with their  fellow- 
students of the opposite sex may be par- 
tially accounted for by the fact that the 
latter, by greater application to their 
studies, usually secure a higher average 
rank. 

President Harper, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, has decreed that after July 1, girl 
students shall not be admitted to the 
Morgan Park Academy of the University 
of Chicago. He refuses at present to 
give any explanation for the move, The 
Chicago Tribune says: 

It is possible that there are special 
and specific reasons which make the 
action in this case advisable. If that be 
true, a simple explanation would have 
settled the matter. On the other hand, 
if the change at Morgan Park is simply 
the beginning of a general reaction against 
coéducation, it becomes a matter of great 
public interest, in regard to which the 
public naturally is anxious to have the 
fullest information possible. 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore has 
just awarded two foreign fellowships, 
each of $500. The first goes to Miss 
Johnetta Van Meter, of Baltimore, a 
member of the class of ’94, now teaching 
German in the Girls’ Latin School of this 
city. She will pursue a course in Ger- 
man at Leipsic. The second went to 
Miss Minna Davis Reynolds, of Baltimore, 
of this year’s senior class. She has taken 
an English history course, and is editor. 
in-chief of the Kalends, the official organ 
of the Woman’s College. She will study 
English at Oxford. The three Wood's 
Holl scholarships, each admiting a 
student to a table in the laboratory at 
the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass., during the summer 
term, were awarded to Miss Lettice La- 
tane, 1900, of Baltimore, Miss Margaret 
Reed, 1900, of Myersdale, Pa., and Miss 
Ida Evans, 1902, of Easton, Pa, 


At the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn., Mrs. Telfair Hodgson is 
erecting a chapel on the campus for the 
theological students, as a memorial to her 
husband, formerly vice chancellor of the 
university and dean of the theological 
department. 

There is a good deal of human nature in 
young girl students, as is evidenced by the 
suspension of thirteen of their number at 
Oxford, O. These students of the Western 
Seminary for girls (which is pot coéduca- 
tional) belonged to a secret society, known 
as Alpha Tau, and held initiation cere- 
monies in a cemetery vault between 3 and 
4 A. M., with hard-cider and cigarette ac- 
companiments, it is charged. The girls 
deny that they had these objectionable 
articles, Expulsion is threatened, a pun- 
ishment much more severe than would be 
inflicted upon male students in a similar 
case. F. M. A. 





FILIPINO CHILDREN. 

H. A. Armstrong, writing in the Chicago 
Record, says that the way in which the Fili- 
pino woman carries her baby is probably 
the easiest for the mother that is prac- 
tised in any country. The child rides 
astride on the mother’s hip, one chocolate 
foot in front and the other behind. She 
places her hand against the back of the 
little one, and the “nino’’ holds on by 
grasping her arm. 

Filipino babies are not always carried 
on hips, however. In some of the richer 
homes there are perambulators, or baby 
carriages. There is nothing artistic about 
them. Some of them look like clothes- 





baskets mounted on four very small 
wheels. Another kind is simply a box on 
two wheels. Often the baby is put into 
this box, and an older sister pulls it back 
and forth along the street in front of the 
house, 

Filipino babies learn to talk very young. 
It is amusing to hear them lisping the 
Tagalog language, struggling with words 
that sound much like ‘tung’ and ‘‘ong.” 

At six years old they are sent to school, 
where they used to spend the day swing- 
ing their feet under the benches, learning 
the Spanish alphabet in the forenoon and 
the Tagalog in the afternoon. Now an 
hour a day is given to the English lan- 
guage, or, as they call it, the “‘Ameri- 
cano.”’ 

Filipino children have few things to 
play with, and do not know what a doll 
is. They never see a picture-book, and 
know only the tales that are told them 
after they are large enough to understand. 
It is not till childhood passes that they 
learn the meaning of the songs that are 
crooned to them when they are put to 
sleep, songs of the sea and the battles of 
their fathers. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

A French paper says that the words and 
music of the Transvaal national hymn 
were composed by a Dutch woman, Mlle. 
Catherine Felicie van Rees, in 1875, at the 
request of Mr. Burgers, former president 
of that State. Mlle. van Rees was born in 
1831, at Zutphen, the town chiefly known 
to Americans by the story of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s heroic death there three centuries 
ago. 

Mrs. Fisher Unwin, daughter of Rich- 
ard Cobden, was one of the speakers at 
the recent great peace meeting in Exeter 
Hal], London; and in the course of her 
remarks she said: ‘*There appeared a few 
weeks ago, in one of the organs of the 
Methodists, a letter in which it was said 
that had Mr. John Bright been alive he 
would have been on the side of this war. 
I to-day would like to say that I believe, 
as certainly as I am standing here, that 
had my father been alive now he would 
have been with us on this platform.”’ 

Paris bas just received the largest leg- 
acy in the history of the city, 5,000000 
francs. It comes froma Mlle. Taniés, who 
directs that an orphanage and a school of 
architectural design be built with part of 
it, the rest to be used for such public or 
private works as the Municipal Council 
may deem advisable. 

A writer in the Contemporary Reviev, 
in an interesting article on the subject of 
French women in industry, states that 
more than a third of the industrial prod- 
ucts of France is entirely due to their 
labor. When a Frenchwoman goes into 
any business she almost invariably suc- 
ceeds. This may be attributed to the 
fact that she sees to everything herself. 
However extensive her business may be- 
come, the controlling head is always 
there; she never relaxes her supervision— 
even the minutest details are referred to 
her. It appears that, apart from the 
management of shops, women in France 
are almost exclusively employed in art in- 
dustries, such as making toys, fans, arti- 
ficial flowers, etc. Whatever prosperity 
France enjoys is due largely to her 
women. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

Some weeks ago an astonishing libel on 
the women voters of Colorado appeared in 
the Indianapolis Press, and was thence 
copied into the Boston Herald. It was 
written by an anonymons person signing 
himself ‘‘Gold Mine,”’ alleged to be a citi 
zen of Colorado. The article being read 
before the social science department of 
the Women’s Cinb of Denver, an organiza 
tion numbering a thousand of the most 
influential women of the city, a committee 
was appointed to formulate a reply, which 
should be indorsed by that representative 
body of women. Miss Georgianne Watson 
was chairman of this committee, and its 
other members were Mrs. H. G. R. Wright, 
Mrs. O. 8. Storrs, and Miss Minnie J. Rey 
nolds. Miss Watson a few days ago pre- 
sented the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted, and has been sent 
us for publication: 

The Committee on Suffrage, after such 
careful consideration of the subject as was 
possible, have to report that the state 
ments made adverse to the working of 
woman suffrage in Colorado are not sup- 
ported by the facts. While we regret that 
many women are indifferent to the exer- 
cise of the suffrage and others are opposed 
to it, we are assured that the cause is sup- 
ported, and the right is faithfully exer- 
cised, by a large and intelligent electorate. 

Not only have no ill results followed 
from granting the suffrage to women in 
this State, but we can point to certain 
positive benefits. 

Polling places are no longer the resort of 
disorderly rowdies, but are entirely quiet, 
safe, and decent, 

All political parties are obliged to con- 





sider the personal character of their can- 
didates, since women refuse to vote for 
candidates who are known to be immoral 
or dishonest. 

The following laws have been passed 
since the constitutional amendment was 
adopted, with the support, and in some 
cases the special effort, of women, both as 
voters and members of the Legislature: 
The law raising the age of consent; the 
law giving the mother an equal right with 
the father to the children; the indetermi- 
nate sentence; the removal of party em- 
blems from the ballots; the law establish- 
ing the State Home for Dependent Chil- 
dren; the law providing for an annual ap- 
propriation for the purchase of books for 
the State Library, and the appropriation 
voted in 1899 for building the Girls’ In- 
dustrial Home. 

The criticisms which we were called upon 
to meet are not new. They arein fact the 
stock charges which have been more than 
once answered. But, as this department 
stands for social betterment, it seems fit- 
ting that it should recognize the fact that 
the charges are without foundation, in 
regard to the effect of the woman suffrage 
act in Colorado. 

We cannot close this report without a 
few words upon the educative and eco- 
nomic value of the ballot. It is no less 
certain that the ballot is an educative 
power among women than among men, 
relating them, as it does, to the State by 
the sense of power and the obligation of 
duty. Women have shown an earnest 
and laudable desire to gain the political 
knowledge which will fit them to vote 
intelligently. Their influence in this re- 
spect is two fold: they will not be bound 
by strictly party lines, but will more and 
more vote on the merits of the question; 
and men will find it necessary to know 
something more about a question than the 
mere fact that itis a party measure before 
voting on it. 

The economic force of the ballot should 
be recognized by all wage-earners. They 
should realize that the voter holds a 
power to secure fair treatment which the 
non-voter does not. It is in vain that 
some economists proclaim that woman 
should be banished from the labor market. 
She has always been there, only at pres- 
ent, especially when she holds the ballot, 
she is there under more favorable condi- 
tions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Committee: Miss G. E. Watson, Mrs. M. 
L. Wright, Miss M. Reynolds; Mrs, C. 8S. 
Story, Chairman of the Department. 





WORK CONFERENCE-ORGANIZATION. 

For several years past the Work Con- 
ferences conducted by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention have been among its most valu- 
able features, to such persons as are really 
interested in suffrage work. These con- 
ferences are never fully reported in the 
papers, which naturally pay more atten- 
tion to the oratorical parts of the conven- 
tion. 

At the last National Convention, so 
many good suggestions were made at the 
Work Conferences, and especially at the 
one dealing with Organization, that it 
seems worth while to give a synopsis of 
it, for the benefit of the many thousand 
suffragists whose hearts were in Washing- 
ton that week, but who could not be 
present in person. 


Miss Mary G. Hay presided, and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw offered prayer. After a 
suffrage song by the audience (from the 
Song Leaflet), Miss Hay made a brief in- 
troductory address, She said: ‘What 
we need to present is not so much the 
need of organization as the need of loyalty 
to the organization—loyalty not to indi- 
viduals alone, or to the principle alone, 
but to the organization.’’ 


OBSTACLES TO ORGANIZATION, 


Miss Ella Harrison, president of Mis- 
souri: The greatest obstacle is the dif- 
ficulty of getting women really interested 
Concentration is the watchword of organ- 
ization. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, New York: 
As Mr. Dick in ‘‘David Copperfield’’ con- 
trived to bring some mention of King 
Charles I.’s head into everything he wrote, 
so we should put in a word for suffrage 
everywhere It is an advantage to ask for 
some specific measure at each session of 
the Legislature, as, if we have a bill pend- 
ing, we have a definite topic to go upon in 
our organization work. 

Miss Hay: Do not despise small clubs, 
I know of a member of the Legislature 
who voted for the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment granting equal 
suffrage, because of a Suffrage Club of 
two women in his town. Go home and 
organize a Suffrage Club if you can get 
even one other woman to be organized 
with you. Thatclub, by the way. which 
began with two members, now has fifteen. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Chicago: You seem to put the minimum 
number for a club at two members. I 
know an Illinois club of one woman, who 
keeps a column of equal suffrage matter 
in the paper, and stirs up her Representa- 
tive in the Legislature as president of the 
local club, because she is it. 

Miss Harriette Keyser, New York: I 
once organized one woman, up amofig the 
Adirondacks, There was just one earnest 





woman in the place. I asked her if she 
was willing to be organized, and she said 
she was. I read her the sections of the 
constitution, one by one, and she accepted 
them, and became a club, and she has 
since added seven others to herself. The 
chief difficulty is to get people out to 
hear. I sometimes wish for the police to 
compel them to come in and listen. Get 
them to hear, and you have them. 

Mrs, Allen: Give every one in the club 
something to do—men, women, and chil- 
dren—and there will be no difficulty in 
keeping up the interest. 

Mrs. Mary Swift, president of Califor- 
bia: The greatest obstacle to organiza- 
tion is woman herself. She won’t be or- 
ganized. 

SHALL WE BE EXCLUSIVE? 

Mrs. Funck, Maryland: I should like 
to ask for an expression of opinion as to 
whether, in organizing Suffrage Clubs, we 
should take in all who want to join, or be 
exclusive? 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, Louisiana: 
I do not believe in keeping people out. 
Everybody who believes in suffrage is all 
right. I pride myself on being a woman 
of the people. Woman suffrage should be 
given out just as freely as salvation itself. 

Mrs. Blake: We do not in the least 
draw society lines in my own club; we 
have working girls among our members, 
and are glad to have them; but we had to 
make a rule that members should be 
accepted and voted in, in order to keep 
out some lunatics. 

Mrs. Swift: Why is anybody kept out 
except for lunacy? 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, Louisiana: In 
Louisiana, where there is such a conserv- 
ative element, we have to have applicants 
investigated by a committee and voted in 
unanimously, to keep out those who are 
too radical. It is now considered a com- 
pliment to be invited into our club. Con- 
ditions differ so much in different places 
that I think each club must decide this 
question for itself, 

Mrs. Martha E. Root, Michigan: If we 
shut others out, we are apt to shut our- 
selves in. Of course, we shall have some 
erratic people join us, but they are whet- 
stones on which to sharpen our wits. 

Mrs. Hood, New York: In my local 
club the name of an applicant must be 
proposed by a member and presented to 
the Executive Committee. This insures a 
knowledge of the person. 


HOW TO GET AUDIENCES. 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, president 
of Maryland: We had small meetings for 
a while, till we invited the ladies all to 
tea. Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller said, 
“Bait with tea, and I think you will get 
them.”’ The result was the largest and 
a enthusiastic meeting we had ever 
had, 

Mrs. Swift: Have Miss Anthony and 
Anna Shaw to speak and then you will 
have large audiences. 

Rev. Anna Shaw: The way to have a 
large meeting is to advertise it, and by 
that Ido not mean merely to have it an- 
nounced in a prayer-meeting. The last 
thing to economize on is advertising. I 
also believe greatly in personal solicita- 
tion and postal cards as a means of get- 
ting people out. In my opinion, that is 
almost the only thing a postal card is 
good for. Send a hundred cards to a hun- 
dred families, and you will get a hundred 
people, at an average cost of one cent for 
each. In advertising your meeting, use 
pen, tongue, and printers’ ink. Do not 
neglect the couutry districts. I would 
rather have a hundred good country peo- 
ple in a schoolhouse than five hundred 
ata meeting here in Washington. They 
have no more brains in proportion, but 
they have more time to think about it. 
The greatest obstacle to successful organ- 
ization is the lack of faith of the organized 
people in the organizations’ being of any 
use. 

The question how to make organization 
permauent was then taken up. 


A MODEL CLUB. 

Mrs. Addie M. Johnson, Missouri: The 
model club exists in Nebraska. In Octo- 
ber we went across ‘he wind - swept 
prairies of that State, holding meetings, 
and one evening we blew into the town of 
Table Rock. We found the Woman Suf- 
frage Club the fashionable social club of 
the town. We went into their pretty 
little opera house, and found it well dec- 
orated, with banners on the wall, bearing 
such inscriptions as ‘Equality Before the 
Law,” ‘Taxation without Representation 
is Tyranny,” etc. Some of the banners 
were black with white letters. ‘‘Those 
are our ‘widows’ banners,’ calling atten- 
tion to the injustice of the property 
laws,”’ our friends said, when we inquired. 
Four beautiful little girls, dressed in 
white, with yellow trimmings, preceded 
us to the platform. They represented 
the four equal suffrage States. With 
them was one tiny girl in white, with only 
a little scrap of yellow, for Nebraska, 
which has only school suffrage. The 
Suffrage Club had made itself virtually a 
civic federation, was outspoken on all 
questions, kept the cemetery beautified, 
and interested itself in everything relating 
to the welfare of the town. The motto 
of the clubs should be, ‘‘Dare to do Some- 
thing,’’ and they will live. In different 
towns we asked the leading attorney of 
the place to come into our meeting and 
speak on the legal status of women. This 
helps to bring a large audience, for every 
one is glad to get legal advice free. We 
asked one old judge who was not in favor 
of suffrage to come and speak on the prop- 
erty rights of women. He said: ‘I have 
sat on the bench sv many years seeing 
women cry when they found out how 
they stood before the law that I believe I 
am willing now to speak to some women 
who are not crying.”” And at the close of 
our meeting he said: ‘I am very much 
afraid [ am a suffragist.”’ 

Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, Ohio: The 
permanence of an organization is a ques- 
tion almost wholly of leadership. Fora 
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club tp live, it must have the right woman 
for ident. 

Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward, president 
of Nebraska: It is not necessary to have 
the right woman. For five years we have 
bad a man as president of the local club 
in my town. Men are the presidents of a 
good many Nebraska clubs, and they do 
good service. 

Mrs. Kline, lowa: The great requisites 
are abundance of sand and faith. Many 
of our people have sentiment but not 


an 

. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Massachu- 
setts: The best way to make organiza- 
tion permanent is to have a good State 
organizer visit all the clubs at short inter- 
vals and mother them. Where this is not 
possible, the next best way is to send to 
the officers of every local club a Monthly 
Letter from the State headquarters, giving 
advice, encouragement, and information 
about the work. This has been tried for 
several years in Massachusetts with good 
results, has lately been started in New 
York, and has been recommended by Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery to all the States. 
Some local paper will print the Letter 
once a month as a column of suffrage 
matter, and enough printed slips can be 
struck off from thie to supply all the 
locals, for a very trifling cost. 

Mrs. Amy K. Cornwall, president of 

Colorado: Always have something very 
interesting at your meetings, and if possi- 
ble, something mysterious, that will excite 
curiosity when the meeting is advertised. 
We found that people would not come 
merely for tea, One of the first things 
we did was to stir Colorado women up to 
use the educational vote, which we are 
grateful to Lucy Stone for helping us to 
set. 
° Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, president 
of Oregon: An important thing is to have 
good music, Often we have actually sung 
people into the belief that equal suffrage 
is the one thing needful. 

A South Carolina delegate: The way to 
make organization permanent is for the 
women who belong to the organization to 


. be so attractive that every one will like 


them, and so interested in all village im- 
provements that the men will feel grate- 
ful to them for their good work, 


BENEFITS OF STATE ORGANIZER, 

Miss Harriet May Mills, the very suc- 
cessful State Organizer for New York, 
spoke on ‘The Benefit of a State Organ- 
izer.” She said: 

“The first duty of a State organizer is 
to agitate everywhere, This is especially 
needed in the Dutch towns of New York. 
She must also be an educator—must learn 
to state the case for equal suffrage as 
forcibly as possible, and must keep an in- 
telligence bureau on all subjects connected 
with it. She should edit the Monthly Let- 
ter. I wish more might be said to impress 
upon all of you the advantages of that 
Monthly Letter. When she goes into a 
town, she must call on as many people as 
possible, and be a discoverer. There are 
suffragists who can be discovered in no 
other way. Another benefit of a State 
organizer is to help the legislative work — 
the Representatives from well-organized 
places almost always support our bills— 
and to find new people to write to the 
legislators. She ought to know people 
in every town who would at least write 
letters, and ought to have in every 
town at least chairmen of committees, if 
not organizations, The organizer is a 
financial benefit to the State W. S. A., for 
she should raise money, through meetings 
and from private friends. In New York 
the organizing work pays for itself. 
Moreover, she is making permanent sen 
timent. The clubs she organizes keep on 
paying dues. She is a connecting link 
between the State Association and the 
locals. We ought to havean organizer for 
every county, and also a set of itinerant 
organizers who will go about like Metho- 
dist preachers. One of the great benefits 
of a State organizer is to gc where she is 
not wanted. If 1 am told that a certain 
town does not want to be visited by an 
organizer, I make a point of going there, 
and I have formed some of the best clubs 
in New York State in such places. The 
organizer must bring about an increase in 
membership, and not let the clubs die. 
Not one club in New York died last year, 
and a number of new ones were formed. 
With more and better organizers, we 
might have every State a great mass of 
suffragists.”’ 

Mrs. Duniway spoke of the difficulties 
in the way of organization in Oregon. 

Mrs. Doe, of Michigan, said that one 
good of a State organizer is to introduce 
suffragists to each other. 

I8 LABORER WORTHY OF HIRE ? 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke on ‘Is the 
laborer worthy of his hire?’’ She ex- 
pressed her strong conviction that the 
laborer should be paid: People generally 
estimate the value of a thing by the price 
they pay. When I got $5 per lecture, I 
used to walk from the station to the place 
where I was entertained, and carry my 
own grip. When I began to get $10, they 
sent some one to meet me and walk with 
me and carry my grip. Now that I get 
$50, they send a carriage for me, and 
show me every attention; yet I do not 
think I speak any better now than I did 
then. Our laborers work hard. Did you 
ever hear of any of our speakers who 
struck because of more than eight hours 
work a day? People say, ‘Oh, you have 
such an easy time! You see the country.” 
They have no idea what a hard life it is; 
or how hard the grip is on one’s clothes. 
Our organizers need good health to stand 
it; and they could earn more at almost 
anything else. 

MRS, CATT SUMS UP. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt said: I 
would like to review the topics of the 
afternoon. First, the peed of organiza- 
tion. Bear in mind that we do not plead 
for organization as a work to do, but in 
order to gain the machinery through 
which successful work may be done. For 





instance, we are about to go before Con- 
gress, but we do not go backed by peti- 
tions from every member’s constituents. 
What are the ps Benes to organization? 
The great one is the lack of consecration 
and Seontion on the part of suffragists 
themselves. How can we secure per- 
manent organization? Through the right 
leadership. Leadership means optimism. 
Never elect a pessimist for a president, 
no matter of how smallaclub. In South 
Dakota, in 1890, people said, “If this 
campaign is lost, it will kill Miss An- 
thony.”’ After the election she looked a 
little sadder for a few days, but she 
turned to other fields with undiminished 
courage. During the campaigns in Kan- 
sas and California, I heard the same thing 
said over and over: “if we are defeated, 
it will kill Miss Anthony.’”’ But what 
has endeared Miss Anthony to the suf- 
fragists more than anything else is that 
she has always been an optimist and 
never lost her faith fora moment. That 
is the disposition you must have in your 
State and local leaders. To make an 
organization live, provide it with work. 
The State must plan work for the locals, 
It must find the right woman for leader, 
and then train and nourish her as bees do 
their queen. The most encouraging thing 
about our work to day is this: In the 
early days our workers believed that be- 
cause the cause -was so just, success 
would come speedily. When they saw 
that it was not coming speedily, they 
grew discouraged, and many clubs died. 
Now our people everywhere realize ths 
cause has against it the opposition of the 
ages and the epemy is not going to sur- 
render to any sudden move. We are in 
for a long-sustained fight. The clubs 
must be taught so. There is a stronger 
belief that we must have permanent 
organization. Miss Mills has proved to 
you that the best way to effect this is to 
have a State organizer. Where that is 
impossible, it must be done by very active 
correspondence between the State and 
the locals, The laborer must be held 
worthy of his hire. I sometimes hear it 
said that there are “too many people liv- 
ing off the N. A. W. S. A.’’? The only 
persons permanently employed by the 
Association are three clerks, all of whom 
would be earning more at anything else. 
We have never employed an organizer by 
the year. It would be better if we did. 
Of course we do not wish to employ a 
woman who works only for the sake of 
the pay. It will take about two weeks to 
find out aself-seeker. But if we do not 
pay, consecration and devotion may be 
lost to us, because the woman who pos- 
sesses them, and who would be glad to 
devote them to the cause, must earn her 
living. Let us get work gratis where 
possible, but get it anyhow. And let not 
those who work for nothing permit 
jealousy to creep into their hearts against 
those who are paid. I believe in voting 
on members before they are admitted. 
Formerly we were all cranks; now we are 
the conservatives who want to keep the 
cranks out. This is very encouraging. 

In conclusion, Miss Hay said a few 
words on the need of having in every 
State a State headquarteis with a paid 
secretary. She added: “The foundation 
of all is, you need money; and you must 
have faith that you can get it if you ask 
foritin the right way. With this faith, 
and with persistency, you will get it.’’ 





——> 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte Bronté 
will complete the new Haworth edition 
of the Bronté novels, which will include 
about a hundred new letters. 


The U.S. Senate Committee on Public 
Lands has favorably reported a bill to 
allow the widows or heirs of American 
soldiers killed in the Spanish or Philip- 
pines wars to ‘‘prove up’’ at once on 
homesteads on which the soldiers had 
filed claims. 


That Chicago man who tried to burn 
his wife to death, and when arrested said 
it was nobody’s business what he did with 
his own wife, lives a few generations too 
late. This is one of the cases where the 
law does not recognize individual owner- 
ship.—Mrs. Ida H. Harper in N. Y. Sun. 


The nations are falling into line to save 
the birds. The first official step was taken 
by a nation not usually credited with 
being in the van. At the request of the 
diplomatic corps in Pekin, the Chinese 
Government has prohibited the exporta- 
tion of pheasant skins, because the birds 
were being ruthlessly sacrificed and were 
likely to become extinct. Economic 
measures make the preservation of birds 
a necessity, and nations are coming to 
realize the fact.—Boston Beanoc. 


How to get rid of the slums was ex- 
plained by F. E. Haynes, of the South End 
House, in an address delivered in the 


Bstoon Every Day Church. 
“The advent of a Boston Board of 


Health in 1873, he said, ‘‘a department 
for the inspection of buildings established 
in 1871, and other organizations removed 
some of the dangers arising from the 
slums, Of late years the Twentieth Cen 
tury Club has become a power in causing 
the destruction of insanitary tenements. 
The Board of Health has demolished 144 
tenements during the past two years, and 
thus the slum district is materially re- 
duced. We need now to guard against 
the erection of buildings that will cause 
slums in the future. We must see that 
our building laws are adequate, and that 
they are wisely enforced.” 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenrey & Co., Props , Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be. 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 


West & Truax, Wholesale Druggist, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surface of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH.” 
BY MARY HOWELL WILSON, 

‘‘Cherer, cherer,” sang the little brown 
bird in the old Oak-tree. “Spring is com- 
ing surely.” 

“I do believe you've told me that fifty 
times to day,’’ remarked the Oak-tree, 
rather crossly. “I can hardly keep my 
baby buds from throwing off their gum- 
coats; for they have heard so many times 
that Spring is coming they are beginning 
to think that it must be half over. It 
must be too early for them to take off 
winter coats. Look at the snow on the 
ground! Wasn’t Jack Frost out last 
night? Didn’t you see Johnnie playing 
with his sled yesterday? ‘Tell me, are 
these signs of Spring?” 

“‘Cherer, cherer,’’ sang the little brown 
bird in the old Oak-tree. 


“The sun is so bright and so warm to-day 
The snow on the ground is melting away. 
Pussy Willows peep from their tight brown 
hoods, 

The tree-buds are bursting all through the 
woods. 

I am so happy I cannot but sing. 

Sweet, sweet is the sunshine, 

Sweet, sweet is the Spring.”’ 


‘*Well,’’ said Mother Oak, after ponder- 
ing this, “perhaps | might let my babies 
at least throw aside their warm coats; but 
I will not consent to taking them quite off 
till I see the last of the snow-bank down 
under the fence.” 

Every day the sun shone warmer, Little 
by little the snow melted, till at last there 
remained only a tiny patch under a dark 
corner of the fence. 

‘Really, I see no excuse for your stay- 
ing so late this year,” said the Oak-tree, 
severely, ‘*Your work is over. Come out 
a little way, where the sunshine can turn 
you into snow-water, and use you to seme 
purpose.”’ 

‘*Never,’”’ answered the little Snowdrift, 
‘will I consent to be anything but what I 
have been all my life. I hold a very high 
position on this bank, and I wish you to 
know that the snowflakes of which I am 
composed are all six-pointed stars. I 
believe it to be my duty to maintain the 
dignified position I have always held.” 

“Everything must change,’’ said the 
Oak tree. ‘It is leaves one time and bare 
boughs the next. Snow one season, then 
flowers again. Little White Friend, you 
must change, too, else you will hinder the 
work of the Spring, and be unsightly, out 
of place. What is the joy of living but to 
be of use?’’ 

The little Snowdrift did not answer; 
and Mother Oak, shaking her boughs dis- 
approvingly, gave up the attempt to con- 
vince her, 

‘‘Cherer, cherer,’’ sang the merry brown 
bird lighting on the fence. 

‘How bright is the sunshine, 
How glad is the Spring! 
My life is so happy 
I cannot but sing.’”’ 

‘Is the Spring here?” called tiny voices 
from the ground. “Ah! if we only had 
some moisture for our kard brown coats I 
think we could peep out and see!”’ 

‘I dreamed,” whispered one soft voice, 
“that over our bed was still a white snow 
blanket.”’ - 

‘It cannot be,’’ sang a chorus, like tiny 
silver bells. ‘‘We feel the sun’s warm 
rays even through the ground. It must 
be the Spring is here. Oh, Mother Nature, 
help us to arise!’ 

The lonely Snowdrift drew as far as pos- 
sible from the sunbeam’s warmth; but 
she was, nevertheless, softened, and began 
to wonder if, after all, there might not be 
something rather pleasant in these new 
ways. 

‘*Everything else seems so happy,’ she 


murmured. ‘Oh, well! I have outlived 
my usefulness. I am tooold to learn new 
ways.”’ 


‘Are the raindrops near?’’ sighed the 
same little voices. ‘Oh, raindrops, come 
soften our brown coats, we pray! Mother 
Nature is calling us, but we cannot push 
through the ground,” 

‘*Here is some work you can do,’’ whis- 
pered a soft, warm Breeze, stealing into 
the dark corner; ‘‘help these little flowers, 
and so help the Spring.” 





' 
“I believe I will,”’ said the Snowdrift, 
4 creeping a little further from the fence. 


“I should like to be of use once more. 
Ob, I wish I had come before! How warm! 
How delightful!” 

And now the Snowdrift, transformed 
into a tiny stream of water, was hurrying 
out to join the rivulet at the foot of the 
bank. 

Some days later the Oak-tree leaned 
over to see if the last trace of winter had 
disappeared. 

Where the snow had lain so long was 
now the blue of violets, while from the 
rivulet near came the murmur of a song 
in which Mother Oak thought she could 
discern the voice of the little Snowdrift: 


“The dear Lord gave me my work to do- 
In Spring to awaken the violet blue; 
In winter a blanket of snow I spread, 
And closely [ covered the violet bed. 
Now onward I go, so glad and free, 
Finding new work still awaiting me.” 

—Christian Register. 
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HUMOROUS. 





Why was Dickens superior to Shake- 
speare as a writer? Shakespeare wrote 
well, but Dickens wrote Weller. 


An English Conundrum, — Why is a 
prime minister like alemon? Because he 
is so often cut up in Punch. 


Why is I the happiest of the vowels? 
Because it is always in the midst of bliss, 
while E is in hell and all the other vowels 
are in purgatory. 


“By the way, what did old Dunngone 
die ot?” 

‘*T ain’t sure whether it was a complica- 
tion of diseases or a complication of doc- 
tors.’"’—Indvanapolis Press. 


Modern Matrimony. He-—Will you be 
mine? 

She—Hardly that. Hepry, Why can’t 
we arrange it so that each of us will be 
ours?—Detroit Free Press. 


‘‘Somehow,”’ said a highly respectable 
gentleman, “I can’t ever get over my boy- 
hood fear of a policeman.” 

“Why don’t you try running a saloon?” 
asked his friend.—Indianapolis Press. 


The exclusive circles of the gay South 
American capital were in doubt as to re- 
ceiving the beautiful stranger. “She is 
the daughter of a revolution!” urged some, 
who were doubtless under the spell of the 
woman's dark Portuguese eyes. “Of a 
mere provincial tumult only!” sneered 
others.— Puck. 


‘‘Why are you so cold and distant this 
evening?’’ she asked, ‘Are you offended 
at anything?” 

He said nothing, but her gaze followed 
his, and with a blush she got up and car- 
ried the parrot out of the room. 

“Ever my thoughtful Harold,” she said. 
“That bird is wonderful at imitations.”’— 
Chicago Post. 

“T was dreadfully upset to-day,’ she 
said, 

So!” he replied, in his superior mascu- 
line way. ‘‘l suppose you heard some dis- 
agreeable gossip concerning yourself.” 

“No,” she answered, with a shake of 
her head, ‘'I inadvertently got in the way 
of a moving bicycle.” 

He is still wondering whether she was 
speaking seriously or trying to spring a 
joke on him. You can’t always tell about 
a woman’s sense of humor.—Chicago Post. 
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“A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY EARNED.” 


Economy is the lesson taught by this 
saying. It is true economy to take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla at this season because it puri- 
fies, enriches and vitalizes the blood and 
t .us prevents sickness and puts the whole 
system ina state of health for the com- 
ing season, Every bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla contains 100 doses—positive proof 
that it is economy to take only Hood's. 


CONSTIPATION is cured by Hood's Pills, 
25¢. 
= ~" a 


To tHe Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free, Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson [nstitute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 








An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTErR 
Director, 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL << 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 





Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lustructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder.’ Catalogue Wree. 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The t 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of th s singing ep og the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtained in no other way. Wy Ow everything, 
joy an ee love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxx 


ROUTES. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Apene, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. ML; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, t5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. =“ 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7. 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchbarg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*Por Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at poqpengee 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALLY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 187+. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. SHaw, Arice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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SALVATION ARMY PEN PREMIUM. 


The Salvation Army ‘‘Post” Fountain 
Pen is pronounced “The Pen of the Age.” 
It is self-filling, self-cleansing, simple, 
durable, and reliable. It has been award 
ed a gold medal and diploma by the Paris 
Academy of Inventors, and is highly 
recommended by many distinguished 
men. 

We make the follewing extraordinary 
offer: To any one sending us $3 with the 
names and addresses of two new subscrib- 
ers to the WoMAN'S JOURNAL for one year 
at the reduced price of $1.50 for the first 
year on trial, we will mail postpaid a 
Post Fountain Pen worth $3, thus prac- 
tically mailing two copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL free of cost for one year. 

Will not every subscriber send us $3 
with two new names and addresses? 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLUBS. 


How to secure the cordial and hearty 
support of young men and young women 
for the woman suffrage cause? that is 
the question. Apparently the old methods 
are not altogether adequate, 

We are seeking to broaden the ideas of 
the community on the subject of woman's 
position. Both men and women are to 
be reached, But to change the views of 
mature men and women is difficult, often 
impossible; because, as life advances, 
human beings tend to become conserva- 
tive. The cessation of physical growth is 
followed later by an arrest of thought. 


Men and women become set in their habits, | 
But to the | 


sympathies, and opinions, 
young all things are possible. 

Now, as a rule, reforms as heretofore 
presented have not appealed tothe young. 
Ina recent symposium in New York on 
the woman question, it was stated that 
95 per cent. of the members of women’s 
clubs are married women. The member 
ship lists of the W. C. T. U. are almost 
all names prefixed by ‘‘Mrs,’’ It is so 
with similar associations. 

Clubs and associations of men for the 
discussion or promotion of public ques- 





edict, Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, and others. 
A constitution was then adopted and offi. 
cers were chosen, as follows: 


President, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
New York City; honorary vice-president, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New York 
City; vice-presidents at large, Mrs. Ma- 
rilla M. Ricker, Dover, N. H., Mrs. Jose- 
phine K. Henry, Versailles, Ky., Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Patrick, Denver, Col.; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Margaret M. Par- 
sons, Grand Rapids, Mich.; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Margaret Holmes Bates, 
New York City; treasurer, Mrs. Victoria 
Conkling Whitney, St. Louis, Mo. 


The objects of the League were set 
forth in a statement adopted as the plat- 


| form of the new organization, as follows: 


| for 


PURPOSES OF THE LEAGUE. 


The object of this League is to obtain 
women equality of legal, municipal 
and industrial rights, through action by 
our National Congress and the State 
Legislatures. 

In laboring for this object it is hoped 
to unite many women who believe in 
better conditions for their sex, in a bond 
which shall secure effective coéperation 
for any reform in which all are interested, 

The necessity for some such associated 
effort is obvious when we consider present 
conditions: 

In thirty seven States a married mother 


| has no right to her children. 


In sixteen States a wife has no right to 
her earnings outside of the home. 

In eight States a woman has no right to 
her own property after marriage. 

In seven States there is no law compel- 
ling a man to support bis wife and family. 

In al! States there is discrimination 
aginst women in the matter of employ 
ment and compensation. 

These are only a few of the evils under 
which women suffer, and which united 
and vigorous action would remedy. 

All women who believe in the uplifting 
of their sex, and all generous-hearted 
men, are addressed in earnest appeal to 
give name, influence, and financial aid to 
an endeavor to bring about improved con- 
ditions, and thus make the lot of millions 
of women happier and more honorable. 

Any organized body may become affili- 
ated with the National Legislative League 


| on payment of $5 annually, and any indi- 


tions are also composed almost wholly of | 


middle-aged and elderly persons. As a 
rule, boys and girls grow up separately; 
they flock together, occasionally, for 
amusement or flirtation; yet it is during 
these formative years that the habits of 
thought and feeling are developed which 
dominate their after lives. 

What the woman suffrage movement 
needs most of all 1s the active codperation 
of young men and young women, Asa 
purely woman’s movement it will long 
remain a minority, For this reason it 
would be better if it were called the 
‘‘equal suffrage’? movement. Recently I 
met a gentleman of my acquaintance out- 


side of a hall in which a woman suffrage | 


meeting was being beld. He said to me: 
**The subject interests me. I should like 
to hear, Are men admitted to this meet- 
ing?’ He seemed surprised when I as- 


sured him that men were expected to par- | 


ticipate. The idea that the claim for 
woman suffrage is an anti-man movement 
is sedulously affirmed by the remoustrants, 
Yet, on the contrary, what we propuse is 
a more perfect union of the sexes on 
terms of equality in the State as in the 
home. Our watchword is not competi- 
tion, but codperation. 

Let us have a new departure in the 
woman suffrage movement, by forming 
everywhere Young People’s Clubs, 
under the supervision of young married 
women as chaperons. Let us  bave 
lively social intercourse, — music, song, 
dancing, merriment, refreshments, — in 
connection with the discussion of varied 
political and economic questions, Some- 
thing of this kind has been in successtul 
operation for several years in Seuth Bos- 
ton, under the supervision of Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland. It is an example to be fol- 
lowed. H B B. 





THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE LKAGUE. 





In response to a card of invitation sent 
out by a preliminary committee, a meet 
ing was held at the Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York City, March 28, to perfect the 
organization of the National Legislative 
League. Mrs. Victoria Conkling Whitney, 
of Missouri, called the meeting to order, 
and nominated Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
as temporary chairman and Mrs. Margaret 
Holmes Bates as temporary secretary. 
Mrs. Blake said so many letters bad been 
received from all parts of the Unired 
States asking for the formation of such a 
body that the call had been issued in 
response, Letters were read from Mre, 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs Marilla M. 
Ricker, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, Mrs 
Elizabeth J. Patrick, Mr. Frank Lee Ben- 


vidual may become a member on payment 
of $1 annually. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Jennie 
de la M. Lozier, Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, Miss Margaret Parsons, Mrs. 
Victoria Conkling Whitney, and Mrs, Cora 
Welles Trow. 

The objects set forth by the League are 
excellent, but there seems to be no good 
reason for the organization of a separate 
society to secure them, in view of the 
fact that almost every State in the Union 
now has its Woman Suffrage Association, 
which works not only for the ballot, but 
for the correction of all laws unjust to 
women. The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association also has, and has 
had for years, a committee to give na- 
tional advice and codéperation in securing 
such changes. The statement has been 
widely made, in the newspaper reports 
regarding the new society, that this com- 
mittee had been dropped by the N. A. 
W.S. A., but thisisan error. In the list 
of its committees elected at Washington, 
and published in the WomMANn’s JOURNAL 
of March 3, 1900, the Committee on Legis- 
lation for Civil Rights .is printed among 
the rest. 

All friends of equal rights must wish 
that the objects aimed at by the National 
League may be attained; but the great 
majority of the officers and members of 
the National American W. S. A. believe 
that they can be attained better through 
the Suffrage Association than through the 
formation of another society; and that the 
organization of such a society, however 
good the motives of many of its promotes 
may have been, is a mistake. A. 8S. B. 
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CARGO OR DUNNAGE? 


Shall woman take an important place in 
life, and constitute a part of the cargo in 
the Ship of State, as it sails over the sea 
of life, or sball she forever remain on 
board, as at present, classed as dunnage? 

To be sure, dunnage has it uses, It 
serves to fill up vacant places, to keep the 
cargo from “‘listing.”” Perhaps dunnage 
helps to protect this same precious cargo, 
protect it from itself, prevent the vafuable 
articles from friction and from breakage; 
but dunnage is made up of cheap and un- 
important articles, not absvlutely useless, 
but “better than nothing” to fill up the 
spaces. Some of this dunnage may later 
serve as a background for portions of the 
cargo, and in this way have an excuse for 
being, but other portions might be of 
value, if properly placed and grouped for 
effective work, 

If women are dunnage in the life of to- 
day it is their own fault, and while some 
may like the comfort of not assuming any 
responsibility, what about those upon 
whom responsibility rests, because there 
is no cargo? Shall the work of the day 
pause, shall this buman dunnage suffer, on 
account of its enforced inaction? 

‘**Unless you mind me, [| shall tell your 
father when he comes home.”’ 

At the last meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs the 








subject was our public schools. Tho 
‘thread of the discourse’ was “the wave 
of immorality which is sweeping through 
our schools.’”’ The reports were astound- 
ing and almost beyond belief; but they 
were the reports of our teachers, made 
from personal observation, and, as such, 
command attention. How can it be ac- 
counted for? Surely the children have 
mothers, and must have homes. They 
have inherited or learned immorality in- 
stead of morality; whose fault is it? 

If the home influence is not strong 
enough to protect childhood from im- 
morality, how can public-school teachers 
be expected to counteract the effect of 
impure literature and associations? What 
about the women who ‘‘do not care to 
vote for school committee,” the women 
who never visit the schools, the women 
who say, ‘*I shall tell your father as soon as 
he comes home’’? 

Ignorant women would be a poor cargo 
under any conditions, but they would only 
match the ignorant men; but educated 
women are too valuable to be classed as 
dunnage, for they can lift the burden of 
ignorance and immorality, and the way is 
open through our public schools, Itis a 
very dangerous thing to place any child in 
an impure atmosphere, whether it be 
physical or moral, because the seeds of 
physical and moral corruption may be 
sown, and no one can tell what results 
may follow in after years, ‘‘Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.’ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of moral and spirit- 
ual health, and this vigilance belongs to the 
realm of woman, particularly. Can she 
meet the requirements of the place where 
God has put her, if she is always to sail as 
dunnage? Woman is the valuable cargo 
of the present, and only men and women 
of moral integrity and physical power 
can raise the life of to-day into purity 
and strength, where the best of life is to 
be had. 

Does it not seem strange that any 
woman would prefer to remain as dun 
nage, when she is fitted to walk the deck, 
as first mate, at all events, and in time of 
danger she can stand on the bridge and 
direct? Which do you prefer to be, cargo 
or dunnage? Marion A. MACBRIDE. 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 


-_-oe 


COLLEGE LEAGUE DRAMATICS. 

The following is the cast announced by 
the young women of the College Equal 
Suffrage League for the dramatic enter- 
tainment to be given at Association Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of April 25. 

The Weathervane of Love, by Rufus 
M. Gillmore, 


Duchesse de Réeane...... . Mrs. Gillmore 
Mad-leine de Réane.......- Charlotte B Fox 
Victoire, Vicomte de Lampartre.. Walter Haynes 
Comte de Brissaux......--- Charles Carroll Gillett 
Scene—Chateau de Quatretours. 
The Judgment of Minerva, 
IMMORTALS, 







ZOUG co vccccsecscccccccsovececs Dr. L. B. Fenderson 
Pallas Athene.....+.-+-+++.- Miss Gertrude Hards 
APhrodite,.. .eeceeeeeserece Miss Ruth Delano 
HOO... cccccccccccesseces Miss Kathryn B. Foley 
APtemlS....rccccccccvccccces Mrs. Josephine Powell 
SUFFRAGISTS, 
Peetitccéce covcens eveccesa Miss Diana Hirschler 
POCCOBB: occ ccescccccs cocces Mrs. Maud W Park 
Florence Nightingale...... Miss Sarah C. Bryant 
Frances Willard.......+++++ Miss Amy Acton 
Preacher .......eeeeeceecees Miss Margaret Purcell 
ATEISE 00 cccccccesccccccccess Miss F. Tremaine 


ALM MAYTRES,— Wellesley, Smith, 
Bryn Mawr,—and members Good Goy't Club. 


REMONSTRANTS 


Mrs. Lann Lanton........-. Mrs. Helen A. Shaw 
Mrs. Scandal.....++....++++. Miss vot A L, Norris 
OWEC IAF... cc cccccccccscccece Migs Carrie M.Bicknell 
Dr. Wayback.....--+eceeees Mr. Aithur W Siaw 
Dr. Shuckley....+e..see00- Mr. Ralph W. Ménard 
Cuorus—Remonstrants and Fashionables. 


Tickets, 25 and 50 cents, for sale at 3 
Park Street. 


-_-—- 


J. C. DANA ON SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO 





John Cotton Dana, City Librarian of 
Springfield, Mass., wrote in a recent letter 
to the New York Times: 


Colorado wives don’t quarrel with 
their husbands over politics. The grim 
spectre of political partisanship may be 
threatening the peace and harmony of 
family firesides, but he has not yet made 
his presence actually felt. Io Colorado, 
at least, a woman can vote and be a wo. 
man still. She basn’t lost her charm since 
1894, when she first made acquaintance 
with the real thing in ballot- boxes. 

Colorado bas not yet outgrown its 
newness. In the new Western commun 
ity, woman, being somewhat rare, much 
needed in housekeeping, in demand for 
marrying, a prop to the social life men 
are too busy to keep up, @ necessity as 
schvol-ma’am, and indispensable to the 
preacher—woman, in this case, gets at- 
tention and deference not generally 
granted her. And in the new Western 
community she has usually risen to her 
opportunity. You will find the eternal 
sameness, but you will find her also a 
trifle more assertive, a bit more self- 
reliant, and, one may venture the state- 
ment, not infrequently the more helpful. 
The men in Coloradv had come to think 
of women, not less as women, but a little 
more as co-workers. A chance touch of 
legislation gave the opportunity to grant 
them the suffrage, and it was granted; 
rather, one must admit, to the men’s sur- 
prise. But the thing was done, and the 
women hastened to equip themselves for 
the new duty—which they then spelled 
with a large D. 

Not in the history of the world has 





there been anything quite like the first 
attack of Colorado women on the fruit of 
the tree of political knowledge. They 
wanted to vote; they thought it a duty to 
vote; it was the thing,—the fad,—to vote; 
Populism was to be downed, or sustained, 
as the case might be; their reputation tor 
ability and vim was at stake; ignorance 
of political and sociological matters was a 
disgrace, and in a few short months they 
felt that ignorance in that particular form 
was theirs no longer, and all, with one 
accord, voted. 

Then they reflected. They found hu- 
man nature was superior to political 
institutions; that even the vote of the 
more moral half—as they regarded it— 
of the community did not work any im- 
mediate, noteworthy change in political 
methods, or add much to the effectiveness 
of city, county, or State government. 
They learned, also, that the politician 
found them an uncertain quantity; not 
entirely negligible, to be sure, but so im- 
possible of forecast as to make for a time 
the ward canvass a useless waste of cam- 
paign funds. He found it—so he had the 
effrontery to claim—easier to gain women 
voters by being pleasant-spoken in the 
last half hour before ballot-casting than 
it was to persuade them by arguments 
and torchiight processions during the 
campaign. And they found, also, much 
to their dismay, that the political worker 
of their sex, as she arose, proved often to 
be such among women as is the man 
worker among the men. With the rich, 
the society element, voting ceased to be 
a fad. It remained a proper thing for 
those who chose to exercise the right; 
it was no longer a duty. The rank and 
file kept on voting. Certain special factors 
being held in view, one cannot say that 
the figures show any very notable talling 
off in the woman vote in the six years it 
has existed. The woman votes as most 
men do; though not quite so much asa 
partisan, and a little more as the special 
case and the special candidate may move 
her. The dyed-in-the wool partisan is 
born, not made. The political bias of the 
father passes naturally enough to the son. 
It will take a generation of woman suf- 
frage to raise the first crop of born female 
Democrats. 

The politician does not like the woman 
vote. It contuses his reckoning. The 
game is not in his hands, as it formerly 
was. The grip of the gang rule is a little 
weakened. Under ordinary circumstances 
this would be counted a distinct gain for 
good government. Here the gain is some- 
what doubtful. The game is played as 
before. The winnings go more by chance 
and less by calculation; tbe result is not 
so much the coming of better men into 
office as the coming into office of an 
unexpected group of the same old eager 
office-seekers. Add a larger element of 
chance to the game of politics dishonestly 
played, and the result is not politics 
honestly played. It is simply the old 
thing plus a little chaos, 

And what has woman, voting, done 
with her little vote? Very little. Good 
government is a matter of skill; it does 
not come by nature, even to women. 
You don’t get the perfect State out of 
indifferentism, ignorance, and _ greed, 
plus a modicum of zeal, wisdom, and 
honor, in any community, and you don’t 
get it in Colorado even when to half 
these qualities you add the feminine ele- 
ment. A good many Colorado women see 
this, and would give up their franchise if 
they could, realizing that the best society 
is born of the best people, and not of the 
right to vote. But the question of with- 
drawal or surrender of the right—if it 
could ever come to a popular vote— would 
immediately become a party issue, and 
would be answered in the negative. The 
right to vote once granted or once seized 
can never be given up—by voting. Woman 
suffrage in Colorado is now a settled fact. 
It works, That is, it is in active opera 
tion, and there is no attendant revolution, 
no social upheaval, no panic, no loss of 
stability in any institutions, domestic, 
civil, educational, or religious. To the 
passing observer, Colorado is as though 
woman suffrage were not, 

If ever the woman vote does produce 
marked changes in human society—by the 
vote direct—it will be, save in certain 
peculiar and isolated cases, not this side 
of the first quarter century of the experi 
ment, and not until women bave added to 
a native opportunism a fairly penetrating 
political foresight. They have proved now 
and again that they can make almost any 
polling place clean and decent; that they 
can—not always —mitigate the horrors of 
caucus and convention; that they can 
sometimes compel the machine to pick its 
candidates with a keener eye to the re- 
spectable element in the community; that 
they can, temporarily at least, elevate the 
tone and add to the efficiency of a city 
government; that they cin learn what 
results it is right to expect of a city de- 
partment. of public streets, for example, 
and can materially help in securing those 
results; that they can fill creditably a 
good many positions in the State, espe- 
cially those connected with educational, 
penal, and charitable institutions, and 
that they can speak with more force in 
favor of the effective administration of 
laws regulating drinking, gambling, and 
the social evil 

Since women voted, men have added to 
the deference they always granted them 
a deference usually such as the superior 
can afford to pay to the inferior —a little 
of the deference which one’s equal com- 
pels. Therefore, women have not lost in 
indirect influence on political affairs as 
they have gained in direct; rather the re- 
verse is true. 

The positive or objective results are not 
much; they can as yet hardly rise to be 
counted. A certain subjective result can 
be much - more surely insisted on—the 
right of suffrage has compelled women to 
look a little further abroad. Women in 
Colorado to-day very commonly think of 
human society as part of that world of 


‘there is a column article by Mr. Dana. 








which they wish to know something, 
This wider outlook is, of course, not com- 
mon among men; no one would claim it is 
more common among women, even in 
Colorado. But many women in Colorado 
now have it where formerly few had it, 
This is not a revolution. Perhaps it is 
not even progress. Certainly it is change 
—and it is the one change of importance 
in Colorado society which can as yet be 
definitely laid to the door of woman 
suffrage. 





MRS. STANSBURY ON MR. DANA, 


“Ellis Meredith’ (Mrs. L. M. Stans- 
bury ), editor of the Western Club Woman, 
and one of the most brilliant journalists 
of Colorado, reviews Mr. Dana’s article as 
follows, in the Colorado Springs Gazette : 

Mr. John Cotton Dana, city librarian of 
Springfield, Mass., used to be librarian of 
the public library of Denver. He was a 
popular man, though he held many un- 
popular views. As arule, there is no one 
trait of character which commands such 
universal respect as courage. We admire 
aman who tells us plainly that he disa- 
grees with us on every point, although we 
may feel a pang of pity for his lack of 
judgment. Mr. Dana was never lacking 
in the courage of his convictions. He is 
not so now. 

In a recent issue of the New York Times 
lt 
was written as a plain statement of the 
status of equal suffrage in the State of 
Colorado. It is free from partisan bias, 
and in many ways is as entirely fair as 
any statement could be. And yet it is 
being quoted by suffragists and antis with 
the utmost freedom. Mr. Dana should 
write a sequel, or an appendix, by way of 
letting the mystified public know ‘where 
he is at.’’ Otherwise, those persons who 
have not the pleasure of his acquaintance - 
will be led to believe that his article is 
written as a puzzle, or for the purpose of 
proving that 

‘There may be folks o’ greater talence 

Thet can't sit stiddier on the fence,”’ 
which is a distinct injustice to Mr. Dana, 
He is not at all the kind of man who 
wants to be found “frontin’ south by 
north,”’ 

Poor Mr. Dana! Some one ought to 
interview him as to the sensations of one 
placed between two fires, or the devil and 
the deep blue sea. The anti-suffragist 
tries to read into his words a bitterness 
that is not there; the suffragist points 
triumphantly to the concessions he makes, 
and regards his evidence as wrung from 
an unwilling witness. 

Neither party is correct. Fascinating, 
entertaining, delightful,—Mr. Dana is all 
of this, but no one, in their wildest mo- 
ments, ever accused him of being enthusi- 
astic. It is doubtful if there are a dozen 
persons in the United States who believe 
in fewer things than John Cotton Dana, 
It was whispered, during his residence in 
Denver, that he never voted at all, and, 
so far as political affiliations were con- 
cerned, that he had none whatever, being 
what is known as a “philosophical an- 
archist.”?’ Just what that may be is uncer- 
tain, but it seems to mean a person who 
does not believe in government. 

There is only one way on earth to 
arrive at Mr. Dana’s exact idea as to wo- 
man suffrage, and that is to get a state- 
ment of his views on a republican form of 
government generally, and what he thinks 
has actually been accomplished by the 
male voter, as evidenced in the various 
sections of the United States to-day. Ask 
him for an opinion of the famous ‘*Robber 
Seventh’? Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, or the ‘‘Bloody Eighth,’’ when one 
man was killed, others injured, and 
United States marshals were unable to 
keep the peace. The Assemblies since 
the suffrage was granted may not have 
been composed of cherubim and seraphim, 
but there bas been nothing approximating 
those famous early Legislatures. 

The only logical way to compare the 
results of suffrage up to the present time, 
is to find out what men have done with 
their “little vote.” Mr. Dana says women 
have ‘proved that they can make almost 
any polling place clean and decent; that 
they can mitigate the horrors of caucus 
and convention; that they can, sometimes, 
compel the machine to pick its candidates 
with a keener eye to the respectable ele- 
ment;”’ all of which is another way of say- 
ing that men have generally made their 
polling places unclean and indecent, their 
caucuses a terror, and their conventions a 
disgrace, which, unfortunately, is quite 
within the facts. 

Man is apparently too emotional, too 
excitable to be safely freed from the re- 
straining influences of home. When he 
gves to the convention by himself he 
sm.kes, he smears the fluor with tobacco 
juice, he knocks objectionable delegates 
down if so disposed, his language is forci- 
ble and inelegant when he is displeased, 
and he stands on his seat and yells like a 
demon when things are coming his way. 

Man has had the political situation all 
his own way, and every one who hasn’t 
run has had to read. Within the last ten 
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years the militia and regulars were called 
out and in the field in fourteen different 
States. From Tweed to Boss Croker and 
Boss McLaughlin, the city of New York 
has never been long without a boss. Last 
year there were senatorial deadlocks in 
five States. Every one knows the situa 
tion in Montana to-day, and only a few 
people have forgotten the details inci- 
dent to the elections of Quay and Hanna 
About two years ago the Associated Press 
carried the glad tidings to the palpitating 
earth that Chicago had at last put upa 
bar in her city hall, to enable her to keep 
a quorum of her City Council. At about 
the same time that the remonstrants were 
telling Congress what a terrible thing it 
would be if woman suffrage prevailed in 
Kentucky, the Kentucky women were 
holding indignation meetings. Apropos 
to one held in Louisville is this report 
from the Louisville Commercial: 

‘The Woman’s Emergency Association, 
representing about 3,000 women, who 


composed the several clubs and religious | 


and philanthropic societies of Louisville, 
met Feb. 7 in mass at the Trinity M. E. 
Church. 

“The purpose was to take such steps as 
may bring about a change in the political 
conditions of the State, and to the call 
hundreds of Louisville’s most prominent 
women responded and packed the seats 
and aisles to the uttermost. Many were 
turned away. Mrs. George Avery pre- 
sided. The Rev. C. J. Holmes offered a 
prayer, and then ‘America’ was sung 
with a will. 

“Bishop T. U. Dudley was the first 
speaker on the list. He began: ‘I feel as 
if I were standing by a grave at Frank 
fort and looking at the dead body of the 
man who fell by the assassin’s bullet. I 
recall his last words—and how much of 
prophecy they hold—‘if they have killed 
me, my death shall be like the blowing 
up of the Maine.’ ”’ 

“The bishop thought that this death 
should be the inspiration from which 
should grow a new and all-pervading 
spirit, under the power of which the 
State’s sons will be able to shake off that 
pitiful idea of honor and chivalry which 
is theirs by all tradition. He declared 
that if lawlessness were ever eliminated 
at all it would be by the power of wo- 
man’s ipflnence. 

‘*‘You women,” the speaker concluded, 
“are sending out the impulse to all your 
sisters throughout the commonwealth to 
join you in the work.’’ The Bishop’s talk 
was heartily applauded. 

In the light of events it would seem as 
if, had the “little vote’ accomplished 
nothing whatever except decency in the 
caucus, the primary, the convention, and 
the election, the reputable and patriotic 
men of this nation would be more than 
justified in besieging Congress to pass a 
16th amendment compelling women to 
take part in the franchise. Even if it 
were true that it is simply “the old thing 
plus a little chaos,’’ the immense minus 
of political skullduggery would be suffi- 
cient justification. 

It was Kingsley who said, ‘Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 
According to Mr. Dana, the women of 
Colorado have followed this advice. So 
far, they are no cleverer than their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, who have sought 
in vain to make politics mean the science 
of government. They did not expect they 
would be. They have honestly tried todo 
a good many things, and have failed very 
often; not as often as they failed without 
the suffrage, however, and this they very 
well understand. Success in politics is 
preéminently “the long result of time.” 
A revolution is nevera sudden thing. The 
French revolution was on its grim and 
certain way fora thousand years. Hooker 
foreshadowed the American revolution at 
the very beginning of the foundation of 
the colony of Connecticut. Washington 
foresaw the rebellion; Lincoln knew the 
stormy seas ahead of the reconstructed 
union, when he said, ‘I go for all taking 
part in the privileges of government who 
help to bear its burdens, by no means 
excluding the women.” 

Things do not happen before the time is 
ripe. Suffrage was not an accident in 
Colorado. The time was ripe, the seed 
sown in 1876 was ready for the harvest. 
It is so with many measures which women 
have espoused vainly. Women do not get 
what they ask for, simply because they 
are women, as one might sometimes 
suppose from reading the fulminations of 
the anti-suffragists, who see all privileges 
glimmering away with the advent of 
rights. How long did they ask for a 
Chance to educate themselves? What 
encouragement met them in the profes- 
sions? In how many States do they, at 
this present enlightened moment, own 
their own clothes, or their bodies, or their 
children? Colorado is one of the eight 
States in the Union where a man cannot 
part his child from its mother. In the 
other 37 he can do so. Occasionally he 
has done so. 

It is too early to ask for results, and 


yet in the past seven years women have 
done more for themselves, more for Colo- 
rado, than in five times that number of 
years before they had the suffrage. The 
first law they asked for made them co- 
equal guardians with their husbands of 
their children; another raised the age of 
consent to 18 years; another furnished a 
State Home for dependent children; they 
have established an industrial school for 
girls; they have secured many city ordi- 
nances that have added to the health and 
cleanliness and beauty of Denver; they 
have voted liquor out of many Colorado 
towns,—the number bas increased 20 per 
cent. since they have had the ballot,— 
they have taken off the emblems, they 
have secured the indeterminate sentence, 
they have stood first, last, and all the 
time for whatsoever things were true, 
honest, just, lovely and of good report; if 
there was any virtue they have tried to 
uphold it, and if there be any praise for 
doing one’s duty it belongs to them, for 
they have done this in their parties and 
out of them. They haven’t made a new 
heaven and a new earth, but they are 
doing the best they can with the world as 
they find it. 

A good many Colorado women would 
doubtless give up the suffrage; they never 
asked for it, and, considering it a duty, 
would gladly avoid another responsibility. 
But what of that? A good many Colo- 
rado men gave up the suffrage a long time 
ago. There are a third more men than 
women in this State, but 52 per cent. of 
the vote is cast by the women. Shall we 
disfranchise all the men, because a part 
are indifferent, unpatriotic, selfish? 

There is throughout Mr. Dana’s article 
a characteristic distrust of the common 
people, a disposition to sneer at the chil- 
dren of Gibeon. Any one who has taken 
the trouble to watch city councils can 
bear testimony that it is not always the 
alderman from the aristocratic ward that 
votes in accordance with his pledges. 
There is no proof that the so-called *‘bet- 
ter classes’’ are more conscientious wiser, 
or more anxious to vote for the best in- 
terests of their community than the great 
middle class, Indeed, history proves over 
and over again that the high and the low 
combine to annihilate the middle class. 
The “scab” is the savior of the monopo- 
list. Some wealthy men and women vote; 
but, unfortunately, there are many who 
do not. 

After all, the trouble with Mr. Dana is 
that he is looking on this whole matter 
from a purely academic standpoint. He 
has seen it just as he has seen the covers 
of the books in his library, and remembers 
that the Variorum Shakespeare is bound 
in red and Motley in brown and Hume in 
plum color. It would probably be easy to 
find adozen poor, middle-class women who 
have attended more caucuses and conven- 
tions and voted oftener in their short 
political existences than Mr. Dana bas in 
his whole life, and they have done this 
because they honestly thought they ought 
to do so. If they were poor, mistaken 
fools, will some exponent of our glorious 
system please rise and explain what they 
should have done? 

The greatest weakness of woman, in 
politics or out, is her innate tendency to 
believe in what man tells her. She has a 
natural genius for faith, and a splendid 
capacity for loyalty to what is wholly un- 
deserving. When she achieves the mas- 
culine ability to believe what she knows, 
and know what she has found out for her- 
self, at infinite cost, mayhap, there will 
not be such a heavy premium on man’s 
mendacity as at present. A man would 
have to be a little higher than the angels 
if he didn’t lie more or less to the average 
woman; she makes it so easy for him. 
But the time is coming when both men 
and women will find that it is better to be 
true, even in politics, better to be loyal, 
even in love, better to be just, even to the 
weak, better to render and receive respect 
than empty compliments, better to ac- 
knowledge a common humanity than to 
contend for sex superiority. Carlyle says, 
‘*Man’s life was never a sport to him; it 
was a most stern reality, altogether a 
serious matter to be alive,” and the gen- 
eral sombreness of life has not altered 
materially since he said this. If there is 
a rift in the clouds, a glint of silver, it is 
to be found in the growing sense of true 
friendship, real camaraderie that is spring- 
ing up between men and women. The 
nearer we come to a perfect comprehen- 
sion of each other, the nearer we come to 
the highest ideals the world can ever 
know. . 





HON. RALPH TALBOT SPEAKS AGAIN. 


Among the many features of the 
Western Club Woman for April is a letter 
from the Hon. Ralph Talbot of Denver, 
explicitly defining his views on woman 
suffrage, which have been much misrepre- 
sented by the opponents of equal rights 
for women. He says: 

I beg to say, once for all, over my own 





signature, that I have never opposed 





woman snffrage. . . . While the votes ot | 
fallen wuiweu in all large cities are ueces- 
sarily subject to improper infinence, I 
feel that these women, if not coerced into 
voting, would greatly prefer not to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. Indeed, I knuw 
this to be the case. They are a migratory 
element. only temporarily resident in a 
community, and are indifferent to all mu- 
nicipal politics so long as they are let 
alone and kept free from blackmail and 
abuse 

Woman suffrage has never been assailed 
by me. The people of this State approve 
it. Its practical workings throughout 
the State have been helpful to better con- 
ditions. And if the people of Colorado— 
men and women alike—would join in 
seeing to it that the quasi criminal classes 
be no longer controlled by party whips, 
the total result of woman suffrage in 
Colorado would be, humanly speaking, 
that of unmixed good. 
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WOMEN DON’T WANT TO VOTE. 

There was silence in Car 1400. A big 
fat man with a big red face and a small 
red nose squeezed himself into a seat with 
a pretty young girl, and asked her to dine 
with him at the next eating-house, Then 
he shuffied over a bundle of documents, 
one of which he laid in her lap. 

‘That,’ said he, in a loud voice, “is a 
bill to let women vote, got up by a strong- 
minded critter in my district.” 

The girl took it up, looked at it, smelled 
of it, and then handed it back. 

“The truth is,’’ continued the fat man 
in still louder tones, as though he meant 
to make the whole nation hear, ‘the truth 
is, women don’t want to vote.”’ 

“They don't, hey?”’ said a lean woman 
who sat on the opposite side of the car, 
throwing back her veil and bracing her. 
self up with a hand on each seat. ‘‘Hev 
you got any proofs handy?” 

“Plenty, ma'am. Hundreds of ’em have 
told me so with their own lips.’’ 

‘And of their own accord, ’thout bein’ 
jammed into a corner?”’ said the woman, 
peering around at the girl. 

‘Yes ma’am,’’ bleated the fat man; 
“absolutely of their own free will.”’ 

‘*How many mile did they come to tell 
you that?” asked the woman. 

“T never asked them how many miles 
they came,” said the fat man, shooting a 
sarcastic glance at the woman across his 
small red nose, ‘‘I never ask impertinent 
Yankee questions.” 

*An’ didn’t you ask ’em to dine with 
yu nuther?” said the woman, smiling at 
the young girl. 

The fat man cast a look of red indigna- 
tion at the lean woman, and another 
silence would have ensued, except for the 
tittering of a few of the women passen- 
gers. 

‘*T asked fur information,’ said the 
woman, after a two-minutes pause. ‘‘My 
experience hain’t ben a mite like yourn. 
I beg your pardon, sir, but would you 
object to tellin’ me where you keep yer 
proofs?” 

**In my head,’’ snapped the fat man. 

‘Waal, that’s, whur I keep mine 
mostly,’’ said the lean woman, ‘‘but I’ve 
got some on ’em tu hum locked up in an 
old hair trunk; but they’re all jest to the 
contrary o’ yourn; an’ I didn’t pay nuthin’ 
fur nun on ’em, nuther. I didn’t offer 
nobudy no dinners nur dimons pur silks 
nur satins pur eny kind o’ vittals nur dry 
goods. ’Pon honor I didn’t, an’ I kent see 
intu it how our tu proofs should be so 
ontirely oppersite. I swan tu man I kent.’’ 

The fat man stiffened up in his seat like 
a brick, a red brick, seated his eye-glasses 
across his little red nose, and plunged into 
his newspaper with a deep and desperate 
plunge. 

The lean woman continued: 

**Come tu think on’t, mister, I shouldn’t 
wonder ef them women ’t yu speak on wuz 
tu young tu vote, enyhows. Mebby they 
wuzzent more’n sixteen or seventeen at 
the most, ur mebby tha wuz hoaxin’. Tha 
du hoax like tunket sometimes. They 
pretend tha don’t warat a thin’, wouldn’t 
look at it, nur smell on’t hardly, when 
they’re hankerin’ fur’t the wust kind, an 
wud grab it up quicker’n lightnin’ ef yer 
back wuz turned, It makes me think ofa 
dorg I had charge on once. I hed charge 
on one twice’t, but this wuz the fust 
charge. He wuza fine huntin’ dorg, full 
grown and handsome, but very young, 
scasely more’n @ pup. My brother left 
him fur me tu keep while he went tu the 
war. We hedn’t any huntin’ fur the crit- 
ter tu du on our primises, so I thought I'd 
train him up fur an ornamint, ur a sort o’ 
house pet, yu know—an teach him as 
many of the domestic vertews as he’d be 
apt ter hold. Sol trained an’ trained an’ 
techt him jest what things he must tech 
an’ jest what he must leave unteched ’til I 
thort he must be nigh perfect. Would a’ 
gin’ ’im a diplomer ef he’d axed fur one; 
but he didn’t; p’raps he didn’t hev so 
much faith in his trainin’ as I did. My 
faith was perfect. I hedn’t never put 
him tu no great tests; I don’t bleev in 
temptin’ dorgs no more’n foaks, perticki- 
larly when ther young; but I hed faith tu 
bleev that a dorg who'd ben raired as I’d 
raired that dorg couldn’t help bein’ honest 





an’ straightferrnd tn sav the least; but I 
got awfully deceived in that dorg. 

“One day father killed a chicken and 
laid it on the woodhouse bench. 

**Dorg won't touch that chicken, I 
s’ pose,’ said father. 

“Oh, no!’ said I; ‘you see he won’t 
even look at it,’ 

‘An’ sure ’nuff he trotted along by my 
side, parst the dead chick an’ back agin, 
with his nose high in air. He wouldn't 
even lower his nose enuf tu look at it, 
much less smell on’t. He even went 80 
fur as tu turn his head the opposite way, as 
tho’ he wuz turribly interested in the 
woodpile ur barn door. 

‘**Well,’ said father, looking at the 
dorg with admiration in his eye, ‘I guess 
he’s tu well fed, enyhow, tu eat undressed 
chicken,’ 

“Father was one who pinned his faith 
as firm on feed as I did on edgercation. I 
thought well of it, too, fur an extra 
guard; so I went off saying to myself: 
‘Ther’s nothin’ like treatin’ even a dorg 
well. Edgecate him and feed him well, 
an’ it makes an honest dorg of him.’ Full 
o’ these elevatin’ thoughts, I went tu the 
winder an’ lookt owt, an’ as sure as yu 
live thair wuz that air good dorgy—that 
air honest dorgy —that air well-edgercated 
an’ well-fed dorgy, a kiverin’ up that air 
chicken with autumn leaves! 

‘He warn’t hungry an’ didn’t warn’t to 
eat it, of course not, but yu see he had 
wild huntin’ blood in his veins, an’ he 
sort o’ hankered fur sumthin like game. 

“I didn’t keer so much for the chicken, 
but tu think that air dorg ’ad took s’ much 
pains to fool me! I tell yu what ’tis, I’ve 
lost my faith in.dorgs an’ in everybudy 
else who pretends tha’ don’t warnt things 
it’s natral for ’em tu hev, and it’s my ad- 
vice to yu, mister, not tu leave the ballot- 
box a lyin’ round loose. I guess mebbe 
women’s got sum o’ the wild votin’ blood 
o’ the Adamses and Jeffersons and Link- 
enses in their veins, an’ they can’t be 
trusted with the ballot-box tho’ they 
stick up thur noses an’ say they don’t 
want nothin’ tu du with it. No sur-ree, 
tha can’t be trusted, tho’ you bring ’em 
up tu despise it an’ tu love the kitchen 
an’ female prayer-meetin’, an’ feed ’em up 
with candies an’ invite ’em tu dinner at 
every station. They ain’t hungry for vit- 
tals, mebby, but they'll take the ballot the 
fust good chance tha git, yu better bleev.”’ 

The lean woman ceased. The train 
rumbled up to the eating station. The fat 
man waddled ont, but the young girl did 
not accompany him.—Asenath Carver 
Coolidge, in Pacific Rural Press. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE H. MAYNARD, widow 
of the late Joseph H. Maynard and 
daughter of the late Joseph S. Hart, 
passed away at her residence, No. 14 
Grant Street, Dorchester, on March 20, 
aged 63 years, 6 months, 18 days. She 
sustained a shock of apoplexy about three 
years ago, but a recent attack of the grip 
brought sudden death. Mrs. Maynard was 
a friend of suffrage for women. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, APRIL 3, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The special Legislative news of the 
week is that the bill repealing the ‘‘Hor- 
ton law’’ has passed both branches of the 
Legislature and been signed by the Gov- 
ernor. The Horton law is the measure 
which, under the specious guise of pro- 
moting athletics, made such changes in 
the former restrictive statutes as practi- 
cally to permit prize fights within the 
limits of the State. These bouts were 
called ‘‘glove contests,’’ but were in reality 
brutal encounters in which both of the 
contestants were often seriously injured, 
and which were carried on till one or the 
other was ‘‘knocked out,’’ in other words, 
so severely hurt as to faint into an uncon- 
sciousness from which he could not be 
roused in time for the next “tround.”’ For 
a year past, as all readers of the JouRNAL 
well know, the disgrace which these fights 
brought upon our city has been severely 
denounced by friends of good order here, 
and much public sentiment has been 
roused against it. Governor Roosevelt, 
although an advocate of ‘the manly art of 
self-defence,’’ has not approved these 
cruel exhibitions, and in his message last 
fall denounced the law. The bill for its 
repeal met with a good deal of opposition, 
but finally passed both houses by a close 
vote, and at once received the governor’s 
signature. Unfortunately, the law does 
not go into effect until the first of Sep- 
tember, and, therefore, we shall have a 
continuation, during the intervening 
months, of the same demoralizing en- 
counters. 

There is no news yet of the passage of 
the tax bill in the Senate, although a 
majority of the members seem to be in 
favor of the measure. Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines, the capable chairman of the Leg- 





islative Committee, has gove to Furene, 
but Mrs, Priscilla D. Hackstaff, who thus 
becomes the head of the Committee, is 
doing ber best to bring about a successful 
conclusion. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Civic and Political Equality Union took 
place at the residence of Mrs, Esther Herr- 
man, Manhattan, on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 21. Most of the affiliated clubs 
were represented, Mrs. Hackstaff resigned 
her position as vice-president, on account 
of much pressure of work in other organi- 
zations. Mrs. Hettie W. Graham, of 
Flushing, was elected in her place, thus 
giving us a representative from the Society 
for Political Study, whose home is at 
Flushing, in the Borough of Queens, 
which will bring about a closer association 
with the clubs of that portion of the city. 
A report was made on the hearing before 
the president of the Municipal Council, 
Mr. Randolph Guggenheimer, in regard to 
the conditions of the ferry boats, The 
secretary, Mrs. Annie E. Merritt, of Brook- 
lyn, was instructed to write to Mr. Gug- 
genheimer and find out if any action was 
possible. Miss Harriette A. Keyser, from 
the Industrial Committee, made a brief 
report of its continued labors. Miss 
Stevens, of Brooklyn, who was appointed 
at the last meeting to investigate the 
conditions under which women physicians 
and medical students are permitted access 
to the hospitals of the city, reported that 
although there were no women students 
employed as internes, they were admitted 
to many of the hospitals on equal terms 
with men of the same profession. A 
fuller report was promised for the April 
meeting. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 
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THE CENSUS AND WOMEN. 


William R. Merriam, superintendent of 
the Twelfth Census, has thrown a bomb- 
shell into Congress, He has written a 
letter to each Senator and Representative 
notifying them that after June 1. next, 
1,500 women employees will be needed by 
Superintendent Hunt of the population 
division to operate tabulating machines, 
He explains that during the last census it 
was dewounstrated that women were much 
superior to men for this class of work. 
It is requested in consequence that no 
men be named for these positions. Each 
Republican member of Congress is 
asked to select six women, and each 
Democratic member three women, tv fill 
thees places. The Chicago Tribune says: 

Gov. Merriam's letters have created 
consternation. Congressmen protest that 
women cannot vote, and these positions 
must be dispensed without any political 
advantage. In addition, a large number 
of promises have been made to men, and 
these cannot now be fulfilled. Much 
trouble and worry will result from this 
unexpected division of the loaves and 
fishes. 

The opponents of equal suffrage have 
been gloating over the gradual displace- 
ment of women in the government depart- 
ments at Washington, and have assured 
us that it was owing to women’s inferior 
capacity for business, and that their lack 
of a vote had nothing to do with it; oh, 
nothing in the world! Gov. Merriam’s 
letter and the comments on it have now 
revealed the ‘‘milk in the cocoanut,’’ 
which indeed was visible enough before 
to all except the wilfully blind. The in- 
cident is commended to those who say 
that the ballot would be of no benefit to 
women obliged to earn their living. 




















A. S B. 
- AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr S. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Rran-h 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, April 9. 


The Private Secretary 


PRICES: 
{ Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 


Prices: | Matipvees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 








We have received our Spring 
Importation of 


GLOVES 


the COLORS and STYLES are very 
attractive and the QUALITY is 
the best. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street: 
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PATIENCE. 
RY FREDERICK RIDGELEY TORRENCE. 


Now Patience is the hurtfullest 

Of all the thorns my garden wears, 
And yet the sweetest of them all 

Is the white bud that Patience bears. 


“WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE.” 





BY HENRY BRYAN BINNS (York, England). 


Vainly they plead for peace whose deeds all 
day 

Are working violence; vainly they pray 

Who cherish the tempestuous treachery 

Of covetous desire,—w hose hearts agree 

To no divine surrender, aye accurst 

With fever’s fierce insatiable thirst ; 

Vainly they pray for peace whose passions 
are 

The insolent imperatives of war,— 

Whose pride is urgent at the gates of hell, 

Until across the world the mocking yell 

Of battle answers thei upon their knees 

With its irrevocable blasphemies ; 

They only pray for peace whose lives prepare 

The everlasting kingdom of their prayer. 

—Present-Day Papers. 
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WANTED—A MINISTER'S WIFE. 





At last we have settled a pastor; 
Now, really, I can’t tell why 

The people shculd be so hard to please 
Or candidates prove so shy! 

But the smart young man we have chosen 
Is needing a partner for life; 

Please notice our advertisement, 
Wanted—a minister’s wife. 


W anted—a perfect lady, 
Delicate, gentle, refined, 
With every beauty of perscn 
And every endowment of mind; 
Fitted by early culture 
To move in fashionable life 
And shine a gem in the parlor; 
Wanted—a minister's wife. 


Wanted—a thoroughbred worker, 
Who well to ber household lcoks; 
Shall we see our money wasted 
By extravagant [rish cooks? 
Who cuts the daily expenses 
With economy sharp as a knife, 
Who washes and scrubs in the kitchen ;— 
Wanted—a min’‘ster's wife. 


Careful to entertain strangers, 
“Travelling agents” and such ; 
Of this kind of ‘‘angels’ visits” 
The deacons have bad so much 
As to prove a perfect nuisance, 
And hope these plagues of their life 
May soon be sent to the parson’s ;— 
Wan'ted—a minister's wife. 


To lead in the ‘mothers’ meeting,” 
The “sewing circle’ attend, 

At all the Sunday-school picnics 
Her ready assistance lend; 

To play the organ on Sunday 
Would aid our laudable strife 

To save the society money ;— 
Wanted—a minister's wile. 


And so, if our efforts prosper, 
We hope, by working the two, 

To rebuild the church, to pay the debt; 
Then we shall know what to do; 

For they wi'l be worn and weary, 
Needing a change of life, 

And we will advertise, ‘Wanted, 
A minister and his wife.”’ 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


EPAMINONDAS TIGHTFIST’S WILL. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD, 


There have been some men tighter than 
Tightfist raised in Vermont, but I am not 
going to tell about them. He was tight 
enough for my purposes, That is what 
his neighbors called him—not stingy, not 
penurious, not close, but tight. And one 
of their best known and most highly ap- 
preciated jokes was that he was “tight by 
name and tight by nature.’’ And among 
those hard-headed old farmers, hoeing 
their small corn amid the rocks and 
mullein of that barren region, used as 
they were to pinching and grasping neigh- 
bors, old Epaminondas passed into a 
proverb. “You can’t beat the devil or 
Tightfist.”” This is conjectured, by those 
who knew the neighborhood, to be the 
only original sentiment ever enunciated 
in the Hominy Pot, the village of Tight- 
fist’s nativity. 

Many and varied had been the dealings 
in which he had won this renown, and 
the record of them is written in the ab- 
stract office, and that of the Register of 
Deeds of that hill county, for he owned 
many of the farms within its limits. 
Though with most other men, the more of 
that county they owned the poorer they 
would have been, it was not so with 
Epaminondas, From his sparse crops he 
contrived to get a little money every year, 
and to lend it to his neighborsin pinching 
times, for exorbitant interest, sometimes 
getting possession of their best cows or 
steers for a brief accommodation, and 
always managing to double on the price 
allowed for them. Stories of these trans- 
actions were told around the evening 
fires of the Hominy Pot, and were pos- 
sessed of as thrilling interest to the hear- 
ers as the tales of border minstrelsy to an 
old Scot. He had over-reached everybody; 
he had never been over-reached. This 
was bis distinction in life, and it was 





the verdict of his neighbors after his 
deatb. For he did die, though that iné 
teresting event was so long delayed that 
the patience of bis heirs was almost ex- 
hausted, and the flintiest of his contem- 
poraries had long preceded him to the 
narrow caverns in the stony soil of the 
neighborhood graveyard. 

Even this stoniest spot in all that stony 
land had been begrudged to the com- 
munity for this purpose by Tightfist, and 
he had fought its appropriation to that 
use with all his might, as he had fought 
every cent ever voted by the town for any 
public purpose—consistently to the end of 
his life. He believed, he said, in every 
man burying his own dead on his own 
land, and there were always spots that 
could be used which could serve no other 
end. Where a cabbage could grow, some- 
thing or other ought to be planted, he 
contended. The schoolhouse he had suc- 
ceeded in planting on the top of so rocky 
a hill that even he could not have raised a 
cabbage there, and up to this bleak and 
bare little building the children of many 
generations climbed, in honor of his sav- 
ing nature, though sometimes with child- 
ish anathemas upon his name. 

Tightfist bad several children, all of 
whom followed him decently tu the grave, 
and some of whom (daughters, be it 
noted) shed a few—a very few thin and 
salty tears over his grave. At the close 
of the funeral, the family aseembled to 
hear the will read. The little wizened 
wife, who had been so cowed and trodden 
upon all her life that she had not strength 
enough to appreciate the thought that 
the tyranny was over, and so felt as mis- 
erable as if she was really mourning, sat 
on the most uncomfortable chair in the 
room, with her feet on the bare floor, to 
save the piece of carpet which lay over 
the middle of the room, and occasionally 
wiped her eyes with the cheapest of cotton 
handkerchiefs. The daughters resembled 
her very much in general appearance. 
They, too, had been so tightly squeezed 
when young that they were dry and 
juiceless to the end. The sons were 
greatly like their father in looks and 
manners. A little wintry redness was in 
each of their dry, withered cheeks, and a 
sort of metallic glitter in their eyes. 
There was a noticeable absence of flesh in 
the whole family. 

When the will was finally read, it was 
disclosed that the property was divided 
equally between the children, after the 
wife’s ‘“‘thirds’’ were provided for; but 
in the case of one daughter, some condi- 
tions were attached to the payment of 
the legacy. This daughter had married 
against the wishes of her father, and 
there had never been a reconciliation 
between them. Her husband, Slason 
Sloughter, was by all odds his most 
decent son-in-law, and consequeutly his 
wife by far the best preserved and most 
attractive of the daughters. It had been 
a life long grief to the mother that she 
was not allowed to visit or receive visits 
from her youngest child, and she hada 
sort of unacknowledged pleasure in her 
heart today in seeing Salome present 
with the other children. But she hung 
her head, and unconsciously moved her 
feet over on to the carpet, when Salome’s 
name came to be mentioned in the will. 
She was not to receive her portion of the 
estate unless she became divorced from 
her husband, or unless he should die. 
There was a dead silence when this clause 
was read; but Salome ran impulsively 
from the hard settle upon which she was 
sitting, and, there being no other seat 
near her husband, placed herself upon 
his knee, to the astonishment and con- 
sternation of her brothers and sisters. 
He put his arm around her and smiled, 
and she smiled at him in return, and all 
the sisters discreetly turned their faces 
the other way. 

The company soon broke up,*for the 
short winter’s day was drawing to its 
close, and all must get home to do the 
evening chores. Very little was said, 
though each of the brothers and sisters 
volunteered the remark to Salome that 
‘it was a shame, and they were sorry, but 
it was what might have been expected of 
pa.’”’ And the mother cried over her a 
little at parting, and said all she had 
should be hers, if ‘tbe’ hadn't fixed it so 
that she couldn’t do as she wished. She 
evidently feared that “he’’ would still 
have power over her, even from the other 
side of that Jordan about which he had 
sung in class meeting for so many years, 
but on which she had secretly doubted 
that he cast so ‘‘wishful’’ an eye. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sloughter, as they rode 
home, strove to make merry over the 
will; but each knew that the other was 
secretly cast down by the misfortune, for 
they needed the money sorely, being the 
poorest of the family, as the most gener- 
ous and unselfish members sometimes 
are. They talked over it late that night, 
and even after they sought their bed 
could not sleep for many hours, But 
during his final feverish sleep, Slason 
Sloughter had a dream which was so real 
and vivid that he remembered it in every 








detail when he awoke, and, rising up, 
wrote it down to show to his wife. It 
must be stated here that Slason was the 
district school-master, every winter, and 
more familiar with the names of great 
men and their words than any other 
member of the Tightfist family could claim 
to be. 

He dreamed that an angel appeared to 
him, bearing in his hand a scroll upon 
which was written the following legend, 
in large and flaming characters: 

You can’t be so blamed mean after 
you're dead. G. WASHINGTON. 

No, you can’t, and by the Ecernal I1’ll 
show you so! ANDREW JACKSON. 

If families won't hang together, they 
ought to hang separately. SAM ADAMS. 

I was mean enough in my day, but this 
swipes me. JupDAS ISCARIOT. 

If I was a judge, I’d knock the under- 
pinning out of this. Pontius PILATE, 

This document should go into inno- 
cuous desuetude. GROVER CLEVELAND, 

You're buried now, don’t kick! 

Myron W. REED. 

I've found out, and so will you. 

BoB INGERSOLL. 

You're an absent-minded beggar, and 
this will not wash. RupyARpD KIPLING, 

Great was the amazement of the couple 
in the morning when they read this 
revelation, as they at once regarded it, 
and studied into its meaning. The con- 
sensus of opinion of the visiting spirits 
reemed to be that the inherent injustice 
of the will might defeat its provisions, or, 
as Slason put itin the vernacular, it was 
‘Too goll darned mean for any court.” 

T:.e hint from Pontius Pilate was re- 
garded as the most practical part of the 
document, and Slason announced his in- 
tention of seeing the judge without delay. 
He seemed immensely pleased, too, at 
the words of Bob Ingersoll, and chuckled 
over them in great delight every time he 
read them over. He had no question in 
his mind but that the spirits of these 
men had really appeared in his behalf, as 
he and his wife were among the large 
body of Spiritualists who inhabited that 
rural community, and who often acted on 
the advice of spirits in practical matters. 

He went to see a lawyer, and was 
advised to contest the will, on the 
grounds of its immorality, it being on its 
face an offer to pay a premium for a 
divorce or a murder. 

Great was the excitement when the story 
went out that the will was to be con- 
tested, and upon what grounds. The 
whole community took sides at once, and 
discussion waxed hot in every household. 
Few were found to question the super- 
natural character of the event, and among 
those most impressed with this idea were 
the Tightfist family. This, and the cost 
of law proceedings together, decided 
them to settle the matter out of court, 
and the result was that Salome got her 
share of the estate, and the last will and 
testament of Epaminondas Tightfist came 
to naught. After which Slason Sloughter 
had one more vision of the night. Old 
Tightfist himself appeared to him, bear- 
ing a scroll upon which was written: 

“I'd beat you yet, if I wasn’t tied.” 

Columbus, Wis. 

ee 
PNEUMATIC-TUBE TRANSIT. 

A few days ago I was riding on the top 
of an omnibus on Oxford Street, London, 
Looking down, I saw a sign reading, 
**Pneumatic-tube transit for packages to 
Euston Station, three miles away.’’ I 
alighted and made inquiry. 

I found that the tube was three feet in 
diameter, and that it would be perfectly 
safe to make a trip through it by one of 
the sliding receptacles in which packages 
were carried. I asked if it would be al- 
lowed. The clerk replied he thought it 
would, but that he would have first to get 
the consent of the superintendent, and 
that I must be on hand the next morning 
at eleven o’clock. 

That evening I was at a dinner party, 
and mentioned my engagement for the 
next morning. All present expressed 
themselves as shocked; but two gentle- 
men—one, Capt. Henry S. Clive of the 
Royal Engineers, and the other, Claude 
Monckton, a civil engineer—asked me if I 
wanted company. I said, ‘'Yes.”’ 

The next morning we were all on hand. 
We were laid flat in the tube, they at the 
bottom, and I, being the lightest, on top. 
The word was given, the time was kept by 
their watches, and we arrived in a few 





seconds. When released, I saw seven or 
eight of the directors of the company 
waiting. One stepped forward, and said, 
“Mr. Landis, how did you enjoy your 
ride?” 

“Very much,” I replied. 
you have all taken it?”’ 

“No,” he said: ‘‘you are the first.” 

‘*How long,”’ I asked, *‘would it take to 
come from Edinburgh here?’’—a distance 
of some four hundred miles. 

‘*Less than an hour,”’ he replied. 

In the transit we had plenty of air. 
From behind there was no perceptible 
motion; no noise, excepting a slight 
wheeze, and we were through. 

The trip from Washington to New York 
could be made in twenty minutes. No 
possible collision or running off the tracks. 
Grades could be almost ignored, and the 
tubes laid on top of the ground. Perhaps, 
in the next generation, a traveller will 
start for Europe, via Bering Sea Strait, 
forty miles wide only. He can start in 
the evening from Philadelphia, and break. 
fast in St. Petersburg or Vienna the next 
morning, and dine in London or Paris the 
same day. Or the tired and _ heat- 
exhausted bank officer can refresh himself 
with a bath in the sea before or after 
breakfast, and be in his bank at the usual 
hour. Even this is not so marvellous as 
what we have already seen.—C. K. Landis, 
in the Ledger. 


“I suppose 
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JUSTICE TO MR. FRANCIS &. ABBOT. 
The following letter just received from 
Mr. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, speaks for 
itself: 





CAMBRIDGE, MAss. } 
MARCH 29, 1900. § 
Mr. H. B. BLACKWELL: 

Dear Sir: My attention bas just been 
called, by a correspondent, to a statement 
published over the initials of H. B. B, in 
a copy of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, evi- 
dently referring to the meeting of the 
Anti-Imperialist League, May 16, 1899, 
as follows: 

‘Charles R. Codman, Muorfield Storey, 
Winslow Warren, and Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, who are shocked beyond measure 
at the disfranchisement of the Filipinos, 
repudiate with contempt the claim of 
enlightened American women to self- 
government... Are such men as these 
honest?” 

For the other gentlemen named I have 
no right and no call to speak; but for 
myself I must express my wonder, and a 
little indignation, that you, who have 
had cause to know my position on wo- 
man suffrage, should so misrepresent it. 
On innumerable occasions, in private and 
in public, during more than thirty years, 
I have said that I have no argument to 
urge in defence of my own right to vote 
which does not equally apply to women. 
In the Transcript of Jan. 25, 1899, only a 
few months before this amazing state- 
ment, an address of mine before the Cam- 
bridge Conference is reported, which 
contains these words, after citations from 
the Massachusetts Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence: — 

“These, then, are our principles: (1) 
The right of every citizen to his life, his 
liberty, his pursuit of happiness, and 
(L add) his free voice in choosing his 
rulers; this is the sacred right of indi- 
viduality, including universal suffrage. 
(2) The equality of all individuals before 
the law in the recognition and protection 
of these rights, the opportunity of all to 
become citizens; this is the sacred right 
of protection by the government. (3) 
The right of the whole people to institute 
such government as they please by the 
declared will of the majority; this is the 
sacred right of sovereignty by the people. 
. . » Though we, in the past, have been 
false to these principles in our treatment 
of the negro, the Indian, and the China- 
man, and in our exclusion of women from 
equal participation in our government, we 
have never discarded them as our ideal. 
We have approximated them, step by step, 
in our laws and institutions,”’ 

From 1870 to 1880, while I was editor of 
The Index, and while the paper was sent 
weekly to the Woman's JOURNAL on 
exchange, I always maintained precisely 
the same position as to woman’s inde- 
feasible right to the’suffrage, not out of 
sentimentalism, but out of reverence for 
the logic of freedom. You certainly must 
have known this. Why should you wish 
to misrepresent me now? 

I ask you to print this letter in the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL, because woman's 
right to vote is as sacred to me as my 





own, and because I cannot innocently 
permit you to put my insignificant name 
on the wrong side of a grave moral 
question. 

Francis ELLINGWOOD ABBorT, 

I gladly hasten to correct my uninten- 
tional misstatement of Mr. Abbot’s posi- 
tion on the question of woman suffrage, 
Like Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, Col. T, 
W. Higginson, Mr. Edward Atkinson, and 
other eminent anti-imperialists, Mr. 
Abbot recognizes the logic of his position, 
and applies it in the case of women. Of 
course, there was no intention to do him 
injustice. On the contrary, I am only too 
glad to count him among the friends and 
supporters of the women’s cause. The 
oversight was due to the fact that Mr. 
Abbot has not given as much prominence 
to his advocacy of politics as of religious 
freedom, and I was under a wrong im- 
pression of his position. In the case re- 
ferred to, his name was associated with 
three well-known opponents of woman 
suffrage. And it is unfortunately true 
that the opponents of “timperialism’’ (us- 
ing that term as implying the colonial sub- 
jection of alien races) seldom allude to 
the imperialism which exists at home, 
When John Randolph heard some esti- 
mable ladies lamenting the subjugation of 
the Greeks by ‘tthe unspeakable Turk,” 
he pointed to a gang of negro slaves pass- 
ing in chains on their way to the South, 
and cried in his clear, penetrating voice:— 
‘*Ladies, the Greeks are at your doors!” 

So I say—‘‘Anti-imperialists, the Fili- 
pinos are in your own households!” 

H. B. B, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 
SALINA, MARCH 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Almena is a pretty little town of North- 
western Kansas. It belongs to the class 
of Kansas cities that elect the mayor and 
full board of municipal officers annually. 
The elections in these third-class cities 
will come on April 2, and that day in 
Almena promises to be interesting. The 
town probably needs the attention of the 
housekeepers, for the women have nomi- 
nated a ticket, and their candidates are 
nearly all women. Their names are as 
follows: 

Mayor, Mrs. T. R. Casey. 

Clerk, Mrs. Emma Wold. 

Police Judge, Mrs. I. H. Reeves. 

Marshal, Mr. T. R. Casey. 

Council, Mrs. W. L. Howe, Mrs. O. L, 
Reed, Mrs. J. T. Harmonson, Mrs. S. 
Casey, Mrs. W. T. Hayes. 

The regular ticket, which was so unsat- 
isfactory to the women voters as to call 
out their protest in the shape of a wo- 
man’s ticket, is as follows: 

Mayor, A. Neiswauger. 

Clerk, W.S. Howe. 

Police Judge, Ed. Bumass., 

Marshal, W. Van Winkle. 

Council, Messrs. Irwin, 
Hills, and McCain. 

In Independence, Kansas, three young 
ladies and one young man are having a 
lively time competing for votes enough to 
elect to the office of City Clerk. This 
good-humored contest is interesting. 
With the exception of a very few candida- 
cies, we women voters are merely looking 
for somebody worth voting for, and get- 
ting ready to elect those persons. In the 
meantime the homes and all ‘‘child ward 
care’ are commanding our attention as 
they do that of the women of Massachu- 
setts and New York. We challenge in- 
spection of our homes, 

Registration of women is light in the 
first and second class cities, light of men 
as wellas of women. It always is so in 
the “‘off’? year. In Wichita the total 
registration is but little more than half 
what it was last year, when 3,700 women 
and 5,900 men were registered ; 1,623 wom- 
en and 2,693 men are registered this year. 

Mrs. Mary Williams is a candidate for 
City Clerk in Lawrence on the Citizens’ 
ticket, which is opposed to the partisan 
ticket. 

In Coffeyville, where a full ticket is to 
be elected, the interest is considerable, 
though no political lines are drawn. 
The opposing parties are known as the 
‘“Citizens’” and the ‘Citizens’ Progres- 
sive.’’ Miss Leila Elliott, the present city 
clerk, is the daughter of Captain Elliott, 
of the Kansas Twentieth, who was killed 


Hall, Reed, 











America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. 
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in the Philippines. Miss Elliott is a can- 
didate on the Citizens’ ticket for reélec- 
tion. She has made a good record during 
the one year of her service. During the 
years her father edited the Coffeyville 
Journal she was bis assistant, and dis- 
played considerable journalistic ability. 

Miss Elliott’s rival is Miss Rose Bell, on 
the Citizens’ Progressive ticket. She is 
one of the most popular school teachers in 
the county, and belongs to the church of 
which Miss Elliott is a member, and the 
two young ladies are warm personal 
friends. 

In Beattie, the present incumbents of 
all the offices, except that of marshal and 
police judge, are women; they are all can- 
didates for reélection, and the interest 
runs high. The Kansas City Star pub- 
lishes portraits of these ‘“‘City Mothers,” 
and gives an interesting account of their 
administration and the opinions of the 
several elements on the wisdom of con- 
tinuing the women in office or of dis- 
placing them by electing men. 

LAURA M, JouNs. 





* 





NORTH DAKOTA, 

GALEsBURG, N. D., MARcH 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

March 24, at our Literary Society, the 
subject for debate was, ‘‘Resolved, That 
women should exercise the right of suf- 
frage.”’ The affirmative chief was Mrs. E. 
O. Dickinson, assisted by Mesdames Cun- 
ningham and Kemp; the negative chief 
was Mr. W. D. Might, assisted by Messrs. 
T. B. Milter and G. Allen. The coming 
debate was talked about at the stores, in 
the offices, and on the streets. The day 
brought with it a rain storm, the first of 
the season. The inclement weather did 
not frighten away the three affirmative 
speakers, nor the audience; but Mr, Mill- 
er was the only representative of the 
negative when the society was called to 
order. A committee was sent for the 
negative chief, who put in a somewhat 
belated appearance. Just before the 
debate Mr. Miller left the hall, much 
to the disappointment of those present 
who came expecting to hear the 
debate. 

Of course the three affirmative speak. rs 
could not go into the highways and byways 
searching for the negative speakers, A 
motion was made that the two chiefs 
present their arguments, but the negative 
emphatically refused — thus practically 
leaving us victors. As one gentleman 
present remarked, ‘‘Discretion” may be 
“the better part of valor,” and in modern 
warfare it may at times be better to re- 
treat than to suffer total annihilation. In 
this case, had I been one of the negative 
speakers, I should have said something, 
although the women might have beaten 
me with their arguments. The affirma- 
tive speakers signified their readiness to 
debate at any time, at any place, the ques- 
tion above given. 

KarA A. DICKINSON. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina E. R. A., keeps the 
question before the people of her State by 
her graphic and lively letters in the press. 
There has been a marked change in the 
tone of the papers. A few years ago they 
ridiculed her ideas; now the Charleston 
News and Courier calls her ‘tour own 
Virginia D. Young,’ and notes with pride 
the great applause called out by her 
address at the Washington convention. 
Under the heading, ‘‘An Ideally Happy 
Home,” the editor of the Guardian, who 
lately visited Dr. and Mrs, Young, gives 
the following pleasant description, which 
our readers will enjoy: 

“The capacious and luxurious home of 
Dr. and Mrs, Young, with its large gar- 
dens, containing a variety of beautiful 
flowers, pear and peach trees (the latter 
being now in bloom), presents a very 
pretty picture. The handsome works of 
art which adorn the walls of the elegant 
parlor, and dining-room, together with 
a fine library and splendid piano, render 
the interior a most delightful abode, 
in complete harmony with the pretty 
exterpal surroundings. 

“It is an admirable sight to witness the 
homage and devotion which Dr. Young 
80 fondly cherishes for his beloved wife, 
and which is so fully reciprocated by her. 
This generous and noble-hearted couple 
(whose lives have been fraught with 
deeds of benevolence to persons in pov- 
erty and misfortune) are the kindest and 
best people it has ever been our honor 
and delight to know. Dr. Young is 
indeed a blessing to Fairfax and the sur- 
rounding country. His eminent services 
as a physician and surgeon are sought by 
patients from far and near, and many 
persons have been restored to health by 
his effective treatment. The grateful 
sentiment of all who have been the re- 
cipients of his kindness is, ‘God bless Dr. 
Young for his generous heart, and the 





manifold acts of kindness he has per- 
formed.’ 

“The many benefactions of Mrs. Young, 
and her unceasing efforts in behalf of the 
women of South Carolina (to place them 
in every sphere of usefulness and secure 
fair compensation for their services), also 
well entitle her to be consideved one of 
the kindest and best ladier of the land. 
The charm of her bri-.t and original 
remarks equals the delight occasioned by 
reading her fascinating books, the author- 
ship of which has made her famous in 
the literary circles of this country. The 
ovation which she recently received in 
Washington, at the National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, fully delineated her 
power to charm and rejoice the hearts of 
men and women. As distinguished gentle- 
men from this State who were present 
remarked, Mrs. Young’s delightful ad- 
dress was an intellectual effort of the 
highest order, and they were proud of her 
as a South Carolinian. 

‘*‘Mrs. Young’s many friends will be 
glad to hear that she has almost recovered 
from the effects of a severe cold contract- 
ed while in Baltimore, Dr. Young’s de- 
voted care effected the restoration.”’ 
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NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 


A meeting of great interest of the 
B:ooklyn W. S. A. was held March 20. 
The subject was International Problems, 
and the meeting was in charge of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. . 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch spoke upon 
‘War and the Work of Women,” By il- 
lustration from the early time when men 
fought and women worked, she showed 
that women were the founders of every 
industry we have. When men wished to 
become wealth-producers, they were com- 
pelled to take the tasks away from the 
women to make their money, and now 
they say that women are encroaching if 
they desire to work in gainful occupa- 
tions. Butin war women are obliged to 
take up the work the mea lay down, and 
after the Civil War 1,000,000 women 
earned their own living. On account of 
war many women are overworked, espe- 
cially in Germany, where a standing army 
is kept. Mrs. Blatch believes in women’s 
working, but not in their overworking. 
Luxury and idleness are induced by 
wealth, and the nation naturally deteriv- 
rates. The only good thing about war is 
that it makes women industrious, If 
women would but make the effort with- 
out this great necessity, there would be 
no good in such an evil. 

Mrs. Bradford, of Colorado, gave a very 
interesting account of the results of wo- 
man suffrage in that State. The election 
days are more orderly; the polls, and the 
places where the primaries are held, are 
much better. The character of the women 
is greatly developed, as responsibility is 
the supreme educator. In the last five 
years there are five per cent. less fallen 
women in the State, and women’s wages 
are higher, 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s subject was 
“The Nicaragua Canal,’’ One argument of 
the Antis against woman suffrage is that 
no good cause could be urged so long 
without success. Mrs. Catt showed that 
this is no good reason, since the Nicaragua 
Canal project has been agitated for the 
same length of time as woman suffrage, 
and the canal is not yetcompleted, though 
all are in favor of it. This project is re- 
stricted by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
The question is: ‘Shall it or shall it not 
be fortified?” Mrs, Catt showed herself 
fully conversant with the subject. She 
believes the canal will be built and woman 
suffrage be introduced at the same time. 

The meeting adjourned for a social tea. 

CHARLOTTE C. TURNER, Rec, Sec. 


PROF. NOA’S LECTURE AT LOCKPORT. 

Under the joint auspices of the Niagara 
County Political Equality League and the 
local _Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Prof. F. M. Noa, now a resident of 
Buffalo, delivered, at Lockport, March 
13, a lecture: “‘Leading Reformers Whom 
I Have Known.’’ Owing to unfavorable 
weather, the attendance was smaller than 
had been hoped, nevertheless the audi- 
ence was attentive and interested. Prof. 
Noa paid high tribute to the many re- 
formers with whom he had codéperated 
and been on intimate terms durivg the 
last twenty years, and contrasted happily 
their best characteristics. He described 
his relations with Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, her daughter, Miss Anne F. Miller, 
and other prominent members of the 
Geneva P. E. League. Referring to Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, he said that, 
much as he honored and valued him for 
his splendid devotion to lofty principles, 
and as a friend, he must strongly oppose 
his position in regard to the late war 
with Spain, and the final deliverance of 
Cuba trom the intolerable bondage of the 
Middle Ages. 

After giving reminiscences of Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Horace Mann, 





Miss Emma Marvedel, and other leaders 
of educational reform, the lecturer con- 
cluded: 

“In looking back upon my career, hav- 
ing its full share of sorrow and struggle, 
I have often been tempted to ask: ‘Has 
it been worth the effort to stand for 
righteousness and reform?’ I feel justi- 
fied in answering most decidedly in the 
affirmative. Not every one can be a Cecil 
Rhodes, to rise to the pinnacle of wealth 
and financial renown by trampling re- 
morselessly upon the rights of bleeding 
humanity. The world may applaud, but, 
after all, what is the glamor of fame and 
untold riches won by debasing every im- 
pulse of the soul? Infinitely better is it 
to share with Adversity her wretched 
crust, and feel at the end of life that one 
has done something, however slight, for 
the redemption of humanity, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth.”’ 

A MARRIED WOMAN HAS NO CLAIM. 

The Appellate Division has handed 
down a decision affirming with costs the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Frederica M. Poillon against John J. H. 
Poillon, in an action to recover an instal- 
ment due on an agreement made by the 
defendant to pay Mrs. Poillon $3,000 a 
year when they separated in May, 1898. 

The defendant admits the signing of the 
contract, and alleges, as cause for defense, 
that it is contrary to public policy, with- 
out consideration, and of no legal effect, 
It was further contended that Section 21 
of the domestic relations law rendered 
such a contract null and void. This agree- 
ment, the decision says, is invalid, so long 
as the parties to it are still husband and 
wife, 
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CONNECTICOT. 





East HARTFORD, CT., { 
MARCH 27, 1900. | 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The Connecticut W. S. A. held its 31st 
annual convention, March 22, in Unity 
Hall, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker pre- 
siding. 

The hall was tastefully decorated with 
the suffrage colors, emblems, and silken 
banners. Jonquils and tulips graced the 
speaker’s desk. Mrs, Hooker opened the 
convention, and spoke of the Woman’s 
educational caucus held the day preced- 
ing. She gave the names of ten ladies, 
whom she had interviewed personally and 
through the telephone, who had consent- 
ed to stand as nominees for school posi- 
tions: Mrs. Wealthea Day, Mrs. E. D. 
Bacon, Mrs. Dr. Brigham, Mrs. George 
Warner, Mrs. Dr. Alton, Mrs. George 
Williamson Smith, Mrs. George Keller, 
Mrs. William M. Stoors, Mrs. Sylvester 
Dunham, and Mrs, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. She said thatif the men were 
as gentlemanly in politics as they are in 
parlors, four of these women’s names 
would be put on the tickets. She also 
spoke of the inception of the State Suf- 
frage Association in 1869, Rev. N. J. 
Burton was made president, and served 
two years. She was his successor, hold- 
ing the office, which had not been a lucra- 
tive one, ever since. Mrs. Hooker paid a 
well deserved tribute to the faithful ser- 
vices of the recording secretary, Miss 
Frances Ellen Burr, who was reélected 
for the 3ist consecutive time. Mrs. 
Hooker spoke of the work of the suf- 
fragists in securing the married women’s 
property bill, and the change of statutes 
that entitles every woman, since 1877, to 
one-half of her husband’s property at his 
death. The educational or school suf- 
frage is another advantage gained. The 
morning was devoted to the election of 
officers, and to reports. The report of the 
treasurer, Mrs. M. J. Rogers, of Meriden, 
showed receipts $125.75, expenditures, 
$89.60, balance in the treasary, $36.15. 

The New London County vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. S. Koons, wife of Prof. 
Koons, of Stoors College, reported a 
growing sentiment in favor of suffrage, 
and more interest by women in school 
matters. Mrs. Koons believed that women 
should make their position a winsome 
one to the men, and be careful not to 
antagonize. Mrs. E. J. Warren, of Collins- 
ville, spoke of her experience in attending 
caucuses. She believed it was fully as 
important for women to go to the caucus 
as to the polls. Women needed to under- 
stand their duties thoroughly. She had 
found that woman’s influence at acaucus 
was essential. Sixteen women voters in 
Collinsville succeeded in putting a good 
and efficient man on the board. Mrs. E. 
G. Brooks, the Hartford County vice- 
president, who is a tax-paying woman, 
and was at one time on the school board 
in Southington with three other women, 
said there was only one woman on the 
board at present. The change was owing 
to opposition voters, who thought the 
women on the board extravagant. The 
so-called “extravagance” was introducing 
music into the schools, securing good 
ventilation, and keeping the grounds in 





good order. They had studied ecun- 
omy, however, by electing a woman to 
supeiiatend the schools at less salary 
than a man received. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker was 
unanimously reélected president. Mrs. 
E. D. Bacon was chosen vice-president at 
large, Miss Frances Ellen Burr, recording 
secretary, Mrs. E. B. Kendrick, corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. M. J. Rogers, 
treasurer, Mrs. E. J. Warren and Mrs. 
Cynthia Fuller, auditors, and Mrs. J. G. 
Parsons, member of the National American 
Executive Committee. 

The afternoon meeting was called to 
order by Mrs. E. D. Bacon. Mrs. Corne- 
lia B. Forbes, president of the Connecti- 
cut W. C. T. U., presented fraternal 
greetings, also acommunication from J. 
F, Sheperd, of New Haven, who had 
asked her what the effect would be, ifa 
petition of 50,000 women were presented 
to the General Assembly in favor of 
women voting on the license question. 
Mr. Sheperd is chairman of the ‘good 
citizenship committee’ of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies of New Haven. Mrs. 
Hooker did not favor having the petition 
go out from the Suffrage Association, and 
said that the 50,000 women’s signatures 
would be simply crushed by 100 rum. 
sellers. After an informal discussien the 
matter was referred to a committee of 
three — Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Mrs. E. B. 
Kendrick, and Mrs, A. 8S, Cressey—to con- 
sider it and reply. 

Mrs. Abby Sheldon, of New Haven, re- 
ported the hearing before the Congres- 
sional Judiciary Committee at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mrs. E. D. Bacon gave an 
account of the last National Convention, 
and the reception at the White House. 

Reports of the differents clubs followed 
—Meriden, Willimantic, and Hartford, all 
showing good work. 

Mrs. Hooker spoke in high terms of 
praise of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
new president of the National American 
Association, and endorsed her as a capa- 
ble, energetic, enthusiastic woman. She 
also quoted a portion of a speech on wo- 
man suffrage made by the late Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in 1864. Mrs. Hooker 
said the words were as true and forcible 
to day as when first uttered, 

Mrs. Hooker protested against the 
allegations of Dr. Lyman Abbott in The 
Outlook regarding the conduct of elec- 
tions where women vote. She told of the 
great gain for good in Colorado. 

Miss Emma A. Reeves, a student of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, spoke of 
the woman suffrage sentiment in her 
native State, Iowa, ‘There are 99 County 
Clubs in that State, which is the best 
organized of any in the union. Miss 
Reeves had been elected County Superin- 
tendent of Schools three times, each time 
for the term of two years, at a salary of 
$1,200 per year. Fourteen of the 99 
County Superintendents were women. 
Among her duties was the examination 
of 400 teachers every year. 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr read an excel- 
lent paper, part of it a review of the 
legal status of women, recently given by 
Judge Hickox, of Litchfield, in a tract 
on women’s property rights. Miss Burr's 
paper was a-strong argument in favor of 
suffrage and the property rights of 
women. 

No Legislative work has been done 
during the past year by the State Asso- 
ciation, but that work will be resumed 
for municipal suffrage as soon as op- 
portunity presents. 

The Convention was entertained by the 
Equal Rights Club of Hartford. It served 
dinner and supper to the guests. The 
bountiful collation was a great credit to 
the entertainment committee of the club, 
always ready for any emergency. The 
tabies were handsomely decorated with 
flowers. 

The interest at this special time, ‘‘now 
that convention is over,’’ is centered in 
the coming school election. There are no 
great expectations that the women whose 
names will be presented for consideration 
and nomination will be accepted. But 
the fact remains that all the women who 
have consented to allow their names to 
stand are women of intelligence and 
ability, capable of filling a position on the 
High School Board or visiting commit- 
tee. The Woman’s Educational Society, 
with Mrs. E. D. Bacon as chairman, will 
put forth its efforts to have an independ- 
ent ticket in the fleld at the next elec- 
tion. 

The Equal Rights Club regrets that it 
is to lose, in the near future, its president, 
Mrs. Emily Kimbal!, who contemplates 
moving to Sharon, Mass. Her removal 
will be a great loss to the club, which has 
done good work under her leadership. 

[Mrs.] A. A. TRUESDELL. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 94.) 








“BETTER late than never.’’ It is best, 
however, to be never late about taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify your blood. 
Take it now. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

rtments. Clinical Instruction and quae. 

LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North llege 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEFAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


—:_____ 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts 1n California, 

~ eo through trains, consisting of nano 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesda 8; connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
corns car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
tH) 





EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE( Washington Bid’g.)| YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ey 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Suse, awe asad to Fast 
Passenger Trains, an e i evidence 
that we offer the best. ~ a 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 
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ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL GAniNG POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


BAKING 
PowDER 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


babies, who are cared fur in the nursery. 
| A committee of three managers has 


The coming Biennial of the General | charge of the workroom each day. They 


Federation of Women’s 
waukee will be a brilliant occasion, bring- 
ing together thousands of leading club 
women from all parts of the country. 
The Milwaukee women are planning all 
svits of delightful things for their euter- 
tuinment, including a driving party on the 
lake shore, tea at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lexe, « five art exhibit, a trip up the river 
on electric launches, a **Venetian Night,” 
and innumerable receptions. ‘The finely 
appointed building known as ‘The Athe- 
neum”’ (of interest to club women as the 
result of the pioneer woman’s stock com- 
pany) will be made a centre for the in- 
formal intercourse of delegates and visit- 
ing club members. The business men of 
Milwaukee are lending hearty cudperativn, 
and more than $5,000 has been raised for 
the convention, ‘The full programme will 
be given in the Club- Woman for May. 

Mis. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation, will go to Paris im- 
mediately after the Milwaukee Biennial, 
to attend the congresses of women to be 
held there. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, ex president of 
the General Federation, is assisting Mis. 
Potter Palmer in her preliminary work as 
commissioner to the Paris Exposition, by 
ascertaining which of the representative 
club women of America will be in Paris 
at the time set for the various congresses, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer wishes that women 
shall have a place on the programmes vl 
all congresses of sociviogy, education, and 
all institutional work, 

Miss Sarah Cone Bryant, vice-president 
of tbe new College Equal Suffrage League, 
gave the Outlook Club of Lynn, Mass., a 
lecture Jast week on “The Genius of 
Heine,” with a reading of her own trans- 


lation of several of Heine's exquisite 
lyrics. 
At the last meeting of the Boston 


Political Class, Mrs. A. W. Savage, of 
Hyde Paik, presided, and Mrs. C. M. 
Burgess read a paper on “Steps Toward 
Municipal Government,” followed by a 
class recitation, the subject being ‘‘Thirty- 
seven Questions on the Present Govern- 
ment vt Bustun.’’ Mrs, E. M. Sherman, 
of Winchester, and Miss F. C. Foote, of 
Roxbury, were chosen leaders, and each 
selected the members of her side. Mrs, 
G. Price asked the questions, and Mrs. 
Shattuck was umpire. Oxly two errors 
were made, one on each side. April 11l,a 
mock town meeting will be held. 

Guy de Maupassant said he did not see 
why every woman does not commit sui- 
cide the day she is thirty. In the April 
Club Woman, Alice M. Wood bas a lively 
article entitled **The Terrible Forties,’’ 
showing how to the modern woman the 
departure of youth has lost many of its 
ancient terrors, and how powerfully wom- 
en’s clubs have helped toward this result. 
Among the contents are ‘‘The Mellowing 
of Occasion,” ‘Lent Verses’ by Ruth 
Ward Kahn, “An Open Letter’ from 
Baroness Von Bulow, “Sarah Hall’s Club” 
by Orpha Bennett Hoblit, ‘The Woman 
with the Broom,” by Edwin W. Sanborn, 
‘*‘A Club Luncheon,” by Caroline C. Shea, 
‘‘Parliamentary Usage,’ by Emma A, Fox, 
and ‘University Extension,’’ by Viola 
Price Franklin. 

Philadelphia claims to have the oldest 
woman's club in the country. It was 
founded 104 years ago by twenty-three 
young women of prominent Quaker 
families, asa literary and social club; but 
after the yellow fever epidemic in the 
latter part of the last century, it became 
purely charitable. It is still a flourishing 
organization. It is called the Female 
Society for the Relief and Employment 
of the Poor. In 1798, a house of industry 
was established, where work was given 
the poor. This house, known as the 
Iiome for Spinners, was in Arch Street. 
Fifty years ago it was removed to No. 112 
North Seventh Street. Lately the society 
removed into a still larger building, at 
Seventh and Race Streets. During the 
winter from eighty to a hundred women 
are employed five days in the week at 
these headquarters. They do coarse and 
fine sewing, and quilt silk afghans and 
cotton comfortables, under the direc- 
tion of aseamstress and quilter. Part of 


Clubs at Mil- , also read to the women bvoks suited to 


their comprehension. A resident matron 
has charge of the Louse and the store. 


Miss Elizabeth Harrison, in speaking 
| before a woman’s club in Chicago re- 
' cently, took for her subject the question, 
‘What Lines of Study Shall Women Pur- 
sue in Order that They May Make of 
| Themselves the Kind of Women the World 
Needs?” ‘*Take for example,”’ she said, 
“the study of domestic science. Every 
woman who takes upon herself the office 
of home-maker should understand the 
recently developed scientific knowledge of 
cooking. It does not take money or great 
talent for a woman to learn what is whole- 
some cooking, nor does it take wealth or 
talent for her to learn to systematize her 
work and keep her home in order and free 
from confusion, Yet there is no wealth 
that she can bestow upon her children, 
no blessing which she can give to her hus- 
band, equal to that of making a home 
such as insight into its true meaning de- 
mands. And the world now stands in 
need of conscious motherhood—of the 
realization of the spiritual significance of 
that great word. If the average mother 
could only be led to realize that the little 
children about her, who sometimes tax 
her head and hands to the degree that she 
has little or no time for the reading of 
books, are themselves the most marvellous 
volumes of human nature ever written, 
she could grow as no university course or 
woman’s club could help her to grow.” 

Dora M, Morrell says in the Gardiner 
(Me.) Reporter-Journal, in regard to the 
art club recently organized in that city: 
“If the Gardiner Art Club succeed in im. 
pressing on a part of the public that there 
is nothing pretty or artistic in painted 
shovels, flat irons, cotton flannel ‘throws,’ 
etc., it will have done a noble work, even 
if it does no more. If it goes farther and 
instructs womankind that a bow on an 
easel or on a chair is not beautiful, be 
cause it is something out of place, it will 
have done more still. If it succeeds in 
impressing on womankind that all decora- 
tion, to be good, must have a purpose, 
and, unless it has, and unless it is in ac- 
cordance with the material and its nature, 
it is bad art, the Gardiner Art Club will 
do enough to make its influence felt for 
generations.”’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
VIRGINIA. 


RicHMoOnD, VA., APRIL 2, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

So many people travel between the 
North and South every winter it is not 
strange that Richmond on the James has 
become a favorite stopping place. It has 
such quantities of relics and reminiscences 
of that unbappy time in the family life of 
the nation, The White House of the 
Confederacy is devoted to these emblems 
of mourning, and is cared for by an asso- 
ciation of ladies representing each South- 
ern State. On entering, the dominant 
figure seems to be that of Jefferson Davis, 
but it is interesting to note the sentiment 
of the citizens, who are disposed to blame 
him and other political leaders more and 
more as the years go by, for not arrang- 
ing measures with Congress to avert the 
war, as they had an opportunity to do. 

In St. Paul's church is pointed out the 
place where he was sitting on that memo- 
rable Sunday morning in April, thirty- 
five years ago, when the fatal news came 
tohim. He went quietly out, and the heads 
of the War and Navy departments fol- 
lowed him. The congregation looked and 
wondered, A message was sent to the 
clergyman, but he did not deliver it till 
the close of his sermon. Then was en- 
acted such a scene as we read of, but 
seldom witness. Richmond was to be 
evacuated and its buildings fired. It had 
been burned before in 1781 by Benedict 
Arnold. The syenite hills, on whicb it is 
built, are eight or ten in number. Five of 
them are crowned by parks. It is often 
called the ‘‘Monumental City,’’ and in 
Capital Square is the great group of statu- 





ary,in heroic proportions, representing its 
famous men. It stands in a grove of for- 
est trees, inhabited by gray squirrels that 


this work is sold in the store attached to | fearlessly approach the stranger on the 


the house; the rest is made to order for 
outside customers. A hot dinner is pro- 
vided for the women, for their children, 


slightest invitation. Another old church 
is St. John’s, where Patrick Henry made 
his memorable speech during a sitting of 


who come from school, and for their’ the Virginia House of Burgesses, There 





is a legend that the Sagamore Powhatan 
is buried not far from here, anda boulder, 
with defaced inscription, is pointed out. 
The region for miles around was once 
called by his name, There are memorials 
to Captain John Smith, who was here in 
1608, and to Pocahontas, who was not one 
bit less brave than he, and wili forever be 
remembered in song and story. 

Saturday is the colored man’s market 
day. He comes from the whole surround- 
ing country, with wife and children; the 
streets, cars, and stores seem given over 
to them. They have made many large 
churches. In one, John Jasper, of *‘sun- 
do-move” fame, still preaches occasion- 
ally, at the earnest request of tourists, who 
reward the old man with liberal contribu- 
tions. The slave mart is still shown, and 
the jails are immense buildings—a sad- 
looking sight. 

The battle fields are easily accessible. 
Petersburg is only 22 miles away across 
the river. Fair Oaks, out on the Nine 
Mile road, has a National Cemetery, with 
thousands of brave soldiers’ graves, From 
60,000 to 70,000 men killed in the war are 
buried in or near Richmond. It is pro- 
posed to have, between here and Freder- 
icksburg, a great National Park to com- 
memorate a war which enlisted more men 
than any known in history. 

Both Dickens and Thackeray visited 
Richmond, and praised its situation at the 
falls of the James. 

There are here, as almost everywhere, 
successful business women. One has car- 
ried on for 36 years a large wholesale and 
retail ice, coal, and wood establishment, 
employing many hands. It also goes 
without questioning that women’s clubs 
are increasing here day by day. 

M. A. P. NEALL. 
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OHIO. 


In many Ohio cities, women cast a large 
school vote on April 2, The Cleveland 
Press says: 


Cleveland women put Cleveland men to 
shame, Monday. Despite the rain and 
mud which combined to make election 
day one of the most disagreeable in many 
years, more than 80 per cent. of the 
women who registered walked to the 
booths and voted. In all 9,172 women 
registered, and 7,342 voted. Only 1,830 
remained away from the polls. Of the 
70,329 men who had the right to vote, 
31,043 were afraid of the rain. 

The women’s vote was the heaviest on 
record, the men’s the lightest. The 
women did not wait, Monday morning, 
tor clearer skies, which were expected in 
the afternoon. As soon as they could 
they donned rubbers and gossamers and 
walked through the rain to their booths. 
Meantime, men were saying to themselves 
they’d vote later “if it doesn’t rain,” but 
it did rain, and the men hurried home in- 
stead of going a yard or two out of their 
way to vote. When they got home they 
found their wives and sisters had voted, 
getting bedraggled skirts and wet feet, 
perhaps, in so doing, but having also the 
consciousness of duty done, and the 
proudest right of citizenship exercised. 

The women’s vote was heaviest in the 
East-end wards. The 19th ward carried 
off the palm with 716 votes. Next came 
the 21st, with 482. The 18th, with 438 
was third. The West-side wards showed 
up well, and in fact in all parts of the 
city the women turned out in crowds, the 
percentage of votes to registration being 
abuut the same all over the city, 


Dispatches from Canton, O., say: 
“Seventeen hundred women voted, aud 
demolished completely the Democratic 
ring that has controlled the school board 
for the last ten years.”’ 


— = 


NEW MEXICO. 

The New Mexico W. S. A. has com- 
pleted its organization by the choice of 
the following permanent officers: 

Mrs, Catherine P. Wallace, president; 
Mrs. Ester B. Thomas, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Anna Van Schick, record- 
ing secretary; Miss Morrison, treasurer, 
all of Santa Fé; Mrs. Ella B. Wroth, of 
Albuquerque, and Dr. Alice Rice, of Las 
Vegas, auditors; Mrs. Alice P. Hadley, of 
Albuquerque, vice-president at large; Mrs. 
McFie, of Santa Fé, Mrs. Leland, of So- 
corro, Mrs. Burke, of Albuquerque, Mrs. 
Joseph, of Ojo Caliente, Mrs. Jackson, of 
Silver City, vice-presidents; Mrs. Ellen 
J. Palen, of Santa Fé, member of the 
National Executive Committee. 

The Association held a meeting in 
Santa Fé a few days ago, with Mrs. Wal- 
lace in the chair. 

Mrs. R. L. Baca, who, with Ira M. 
Bond, represented New Mexico at the 
Washington Convention, gave a report of 
its transactions. Mrs. Lawler read a 
letter from Miss Susan B_ Anthony, 
giving the progress of the suffrage move- 
ment during the century. Mrs. Van 
Schick read the verses pr sented to each 
member of the National Convention. 
Mrs. Minor, of Kansas, gave an account 
of the progress of the movement in the 
Sunflower State, where women already 
have the right to vote at municipal elec- 
tions, 

Resolutions were adopted setting forth 
the importance of the school ballot for 
mothers. 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 








RHODE ISLAND. 
At the recent Democratic State Conven- 
tion in Rhode Island, the platform started 
off as follows: 


We hold with the revolutionary heroes 
that taxation without representation is 
tyrannical, with Charles Sumner that the 
Constitution should be interpreted in the 
light of the Declaration of Independence, 
and with Abrabam Lincoln that no man 
is good enough to govern another man 
without that other's consent. 

Nv people should be annexed to the 
United States against their will, and how- 
ever willing to come no people should be 
admitted except to equal rights. A re- 
public cannot afford to have a subject 
population. The Constitution must al- 
ways follow the flag—a government of 
law and not of men. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper, commenting on 
this in the N. Y. Sun, says: 


What a satire! ‘*Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyrannical,’ but not when 
applied to women; Declaration of In- 
dependence—for men only; ‘‘No man good 
enough to govern another man,” but all 
good enough to govern women; ‘‘No peo- 
ple admitted except to equal 1iglts’’— 
that is, equal rights for all men; ‘‘A re- 
public cannot afford to have a subject 
population’’—except of women; ‘‘A gov- 
erment of law and not of men’’—and yet 
what is ours but *‘a government of men?” 
All these grandiloquent declarations about 
Filipino and Puerto Rican men! and yet it 
would have been an impossibility to 
secure a single line in this platform in 
favor of the rights of American women. 








THE EMOTIONAL SEX 

When the President of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies took his seat in 
the House on March 30, the members of 
the Extreme Left raised a tumult, shout- 
ing ‘‘Go out!’ and pelted him with balls 
of paper. As the intervention of the 
ushers was fruitless, the President was 
compelled to adjourn the sitting. The 
dispatches say: 

The scene in the Chamber was very 
dramatic. After the threats of the Social- 
ists it was thought that Signor Colombo 
would not preside, but at the appointed 
hour he entered the House and calmly 
took his chair. A howl of rage at once 
went up from the Extreme Left. Signor 
Colombo sat impassive in the Presidential 
seat, with his hand resting on his hip, and 
looked fixedly at the Left, some of whom 
began to throw paper pellets at him. 
Several of these fell short and struck the 
occupants of the ministerial benches. 
The ushers induced the paper throwers to 
stop, but it was impossible to calm the 
uproar. The Right then rose and cried, 
“Viva Colombo!’ The majority, com- 
posed of the Right and Centre, rose ina 
body and jvined in the cheers, to which 
the Leit responded with shouts of “Go 
out!’ “Go out!’ After ten minutes’ 
deafening din, Signor Colombo put on his 
hat and adjourned the session. The Left 
in the lobbies declared they would never 
allow Signor Colombo to preside at an- 
other sitting. 

If such a scene had occurred at any 
meeting of women, would it not at once 
have been claimed as clear proof that 
women were too emotional to be trusted 
with a vote? 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Newton.—The League held a delight- 
ful meeting at the house of Mrs. Grace 
Harris, Waban Hill, on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 3, Mrs. Rowe presiding. Not- 
withstanding the rain about sixty ladies 
and gentlemen were present, the large at- 
tendance overflowing the spacious parlors. 
The subject was ‘‘Boer and Briton in 
South Africa.’’ Mrs. Lucy Newhall Sawyer 
read an exceedingly able statement of the 
past and present conditions in South 
Africa, and of its relations to European 
and international politics. The auditors 
were both charmed and instructed. Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘Absent-Minded Beggar” was finely 
rendered by Mrs. Harris. Brief remarks 





were made by Mr. George A. Walton, Rev. 
Frank Wicks, of Brighton, and H. B. 
Blackwell. A lively discussion followed. 
Many pertinent questions were asked, and 
answered by Mrs. Sawyer. I[t was a very 
successful occasion. Friends were present 
from Brighton, Roxbury, Brookline, and 
the Newtons. The intelligent interest 
in a great political question shown by the 
large body of women was itself a telling 
argument in favor of counting their 
opinions at the ballot-box. H. B. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE: Another comedy at- 
traction, the coming week, will be an 
English adaption of the German play, 
‘Der Bibliothekar,” which, as ‘Ibe Pri- 
vate Secretary,’ has made a laughing 
success throughout England and America. 
The play has proved one of the successes 
of the generation. On Monday, April 16, 
the first Boston production of ‘Quo 
Vadis”’ is to be made, after months of 
preparation. For this notable event the 
company will be greatly increased, with 
special professional wrestlers and scenic 
surroundings, new and original. The 
music has been composed, selected, and 
arranged for this production, and the 
entire resources of the theatre will make 
this the crowning triumph of the season. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday 
April 9,3 P.M. Discussion Committee. Subject, 
“Rest: What it is, and how to obtain it.” 

Thursday, April 12 at 2.30 P. M. in Social Hall, a 
Club Caucus will be held. For members only. 








WO children may have board in a pleasant 

country home, with exceptional educational 
advantagesand careful oversight. Address Mrs. 
Jeannie G. Sinn, Vineland, N. J. 





Furwuished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath. in suburbs of Boston, 
pleasantly situated on hill See the water, 
for rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


Niring Overcoat 


Our Spring Overcoats 
are now ready. 


Prices $15 to $35 
Macullar Parker Company 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 


Boston, Mass. 














Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical schoo] in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900. 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 








